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Preface 


Bhubaneswar Behera belongs to one of those rarest kinds of 
gifted people who contribute to society in many different ways 
during the course of a single lifetime. Indian Literature is 
especially fortunate to have had such a genius as Professor 
Behera as one of its makers. 

An engineer by formal education, Bhubaneswar Behera had 
never been trained in any strict discipline of humanities. Though 
he changed his profession several times, his literary career 
started rather late in life, when he was on the verge of retirement 
from government service. His checkered career started with 
joining the construction of the famous Hirakud Dam, the first 
major Hydro-electric project of free India. But after the 
completion of the project he decided to quit field-engineering as 
an Executive Engineer and opted for a teaching career, in the 
process becoming the Founder Principal of the first two major 
engineering colleges in the state. Finally, when he was in the 
midst of building up the second major university of Odisha at 
Sambalpur as its first Vice Chancellor, Professor Behera made 
his debut as a writer in the editorial of the university journal 
“Saptarshi”’, Though it was a new field, his long experience in 
various fields of life and exposure to a wide range of classic 
literature during his formative years must have helped him in 
taking up this maiden venture with perfect ease. In fact, the 
lack of a formal! education in literature seems to have given his 
writings a strange flexibility and freedom of expression, both in 
content and form. 

Apart from the vast readership that he was applauded with 
almost instantaneously after each of his books was published, 
the qualities that make them outstanding are their maturity and 
commitment to eternal human values. 

Born and brought up in a small village and an extended family 
where recitals from the scriptures and folklore were a part of 
everyday life, Prof. Behera had a natural flair for storytelling and 
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humor. After taking up the teaching profession he accepted it to 
be his main vocation in life, often using the word shikshak as his 
identity. This explains his suave entry into the field of literature 
at a ripe age: he took it as part of his vocation as a teacher-cum- 
storyteller. 

Marked for their wit, humor and an easy flowing style, thie 
most striking aspect of all his works is his genuine concern and 
profound compassion for the downtrodden and the oppressed in 
society. In all probability, this is due to his early involvement with 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideology and call to the Indian youth to build 
up a model society. In a large number of his short stories the 
protagonist is a man from the poor, exploited sections of society. 
He or she may be a tribal like ‘Duka Kandh’ or ‘Chitri’; a 
forgotten freedom fighter like ‘Ansari Chacha’, or a lone 
struggling woman like ‘Radha’ or ‘Bilei’. 

Another remarkable feature that would rarely fail to impress 
the reader is his commitment to eternal human values. In all his 
writings there is an endeavor to uncover the concealed gems of 
our age-old Indian civilization, shrouded under the materialism 
and shrewdness of modern times. Many of his most powerful 
writings are deftly crafted re-telling of known tales, like the 
Gangadutta story from the Panchatantra or “Ma Marjara” 
echoing Valmiki’s ‘Ma Nishada’ in the Ramayana. Vivid and 
picturesque portrayal of the traditional Indian life is another 
attractive feature of his fiction and essays. 

But the author is no blind admirer of Indian society and can 
often be a staunch critic of its failings and falsehoods. His 
characters, while evoking our traditional values, can also be 
heralders for change and reform. In “Pedi Bhara Tampha"”, a 
story written in 1980 over an interview taken by the Union Public 
Service Commission of which he was a member, the protagonist 
Miss Sood speaks out with confidence, “1 don’t want a life 
confined within the walls of domesticity...Sir, Our national 
character has always been of a double standard. We say 
something and do something different...” 

“Nache Benua Nache” and “E Koli Nia™ are among the earliest 
stories in Odia, and perhaps among the very first in Indian Bhasha 
literatures to take up the issue of the people dispossessed due to 
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mega irrigation and other such development-projects in the 
country. The author is deeply grieved that the unjust social 
System never recognizes the dedication and sacrifice of low-level 
workers and peasants, whose toil and hard work alone makes 
possible much of the development of the country. 

Dealing with themes of hitherto unexplored geographical 
regions, their inhabitants and even their languages are yet other 
outstanding contributions of Prof. Behera to Odia language and 
literature. There are several scholars who have obtained their 
doctoral degrees after having done valuable research on his 
works and it has been noted that the author’s contribution to 
Odia vocabulary by using colloquial words in his writings is 
significant. 

Frustration and deep concern at the decadence and 
materialism of our society is evident in a large section of his 
writings, though he never lets go of his optimism, All his works 
reveal a deep spiritual inclination of his mind. 

Recipient of several major awards including the State Sahitya 
Akademi award and the Sarala Puraskar, Bhubaneswar Behera 
has a vast readership among the youth of Odisha. His travelogue, 
within a short time of its publication, was included in the 
postgraduate syllabus of all the three universities of the state, and 
many of his short stories are part of the teaching curriculum of 
various educational institutions. 

I have been an ardent admirer of Bhubaneswar Behera’s 
writings ever since they started appearing in Odia magazines. I 
am thankful to Sahitya Akademi for giving me the opportunity to 
write this monograph. 


Mamata Dash 
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Life and Works 


Born in a remote village of the erstwhile Kalahandi state, one of 
the most backward areas in the country even today. 
Bhubaneswar Behera had to travel a two-day long journey to 
Bhawanipatna, the state capital, where he completed his high 
school studies. His father, Lakshman Prasad Behera and mother 
Manopriya Devi belonged to the land owning, wel! off Brahmin 
community in the region. Conducting recitals from the Odia 
epics like Bhagavata and Mahabharata at their courtyard for the 
entire village was a regular feature in their family. Their son 
Bhubaneswar, second amongst his seven siblings, had already 
shown sparks of talent as a student in the village school and the 
entire extended family encouraged the parents to prepare this 
bright child for higher education. 

His school days at Bhawanipatna opened up a wider horizon 
before him. Apart from studies and books, it also brought him 
close to a few idealistic teachers, one of whom was a fugitive 
freedom fighter in hiding. The High School hostel, though with 
minimal facilities and poorly managed, provided him with 
enriching experiences and a sense of independence. Being a 
bright student also gave him multiple opportunities to watch 
political life at the king’s court from close quarters, even to 
juxtapose it with the larger political picture of the country which 
was going through an intense phase of freedom struggle. 

After completing his high schoo! studies in 1935, he joined 
Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, one of the oldest and most haloed 
institutions in the country. In 1939 he graduated with an Honours 
degree in Physics, and went on to pursue civil engineering in the 
Bihar College of Engineering at Patna. Though a very bright 
student, he never confined his interests and ambition only to his 
personal achievements. Wide reading, close association with 
visionary teachers and above all Gandhiji’s call for the nation’s 
freedom were the things that were the moving forces in shaping 
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his future, apart from his studies. Inevitably he was drawn to the 
freedom movement and took a significant role among the 
students of Patna during the Quit India Movement in 1942. 
However, after escaping arrest with the help of some well- 
wishers including his Principal, he was persuaded by the latter 
to complete his studies to be able to serve his country in noble 
causes. 

With a degree of B.Tech in civil engineering in 1943, he 
served as an apprentice at the Department of Works and 
Irrigation in the former state of Mysore for a short while. In 
1945 he went back to his home state and joined as an Assistant 
Engineer under the Kalahandi Durbar. During this period he 
visualized and prepared a detailed project for the diversion of 
river Indravati to the Hati river to create an artificial waterfall 
trom a height of 2000 feet, which would generate hydro-electric 
power that would ensure irrigation to the entire area. 

While in Patna he had come in close contact with a reputed 
Deputy Magistrate from Odisha, Bharat Chandra Nayak, who 
was an intellectual in his own rights and an ardent supporter of 
the country’s freedom movement. His daughter Uma Devi, a 
student of the then Banaras University, was to be Bhubaneswar 
Behera’s wife in 1945. Uma Devi continued her studies after her 
marriage, and took her B.A. degree with Honours in English in 
1947 from Utkal University. The same year Bhubaneswar Behera 
was selected by the Govt. of India as a ‘Post-War 
Reconstruction Scholar’ to pursue higher education in U.S.A. 
For the next two years he studied Hydraulics and Fluid 
Mechanics at the State University of lowa and wrote his 
Master’s Thesis on: ‘A Length Criterion of Hydraulic Jump’ 
under the guidance of Prof. Poesy. He got training in Model 
Studies and Dam Construction under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and received his Masters degree from lowa in 1947. 

In July 1947, Bhubaneswar Behera returned to India and 
Joined the then Kalahandi government as an irrigation engineer. 
Following the merger of the princely states after the country’s 
independence in 1948 he was sent to Hirakud Dam Project, first 
as assistant engineer and”later as executive engineer, till its 
completion in 1956. However, field work as a civil engineer did 
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not satisfy the academic in him and switching over to a career 
of teaching, he joined the Burla Engineering College as a 
Professor. of Civil Engineering. 

Just around this time fate had a cruel turn for him. A personal 
tragedy (he lost his third child, Sanat Kumar, in 1957) coupled 
with serious health problems made this phase perhaps the darkest 
in his life. Yet a diehard optimist, he was back on his feet within 
no time and trained himself to be an ideal teacher-administrator 
within a short period as the Principal of Burla Engineering 
College. 

He joined as the first Principal of Regional Engineering 
College, Rourkela in 1961. By his hard work, determination and 
vision he succeeded in placing this college as one of the leading 
technical institutions in the country’s map of higher education. 
Right from the development of the college campus to the building 
of the faculties, he took personal interest in every aspect of the 
institution and did not compromise in the quality anywhere. 
Along with study courses, he also developed research facilities 
and areas for academic pursuits. He also encouraged various 
kinds of extra-curricular activities among students so that they 
could take up hobbies in sports and performing arts. Prof. Behera 
never saw a mere professional career as the ultimate purpose of 
any kind of studies and encouraged students to take up active 
roles in society, making them realize their social responsibility. 
Odisha’s great freedom fighter and social worker Rama Devi’s 
comments on Prof. Behera’s role during the communal riots at 
Rourkela in 1964 describe him not only as an ideal teacher but 
a natural leader who did not shy away from his responsibility of 
protecting the lives of his fellow beings at a time of social 
calamity. He was also applauded by many other leading leaders 
including Biju Patnaik for his daring role in rescuing and 
protecting people during the riots. 

Just after a decade of joining REC and seeing it established 
as a premier institute of technical education in the country, Prof. 
Behera moved on to accept the Vice Chancellorship of Sambalpur 
University. Till then Utkal Univesity was the only university in 
Odisha and after more than two decades of independence 
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Sambalpur and Berhampur were the two much needed 
universities to be opened in the state. 

When he joined Sambalpur as the Vice Chancellor, Prof. 
Behera once again took up the challenging position of being the 
founder-head of an important institution of the state. But by this 
time he was a veteran in the field, and hence had more ideas to 
implement. During his tenure as Vice Chancellor, among other 
things, he started a magazine to promote creative writing and 
literary research among students. As the Editor he started writing 
short editorial pieces for “Saptarshi”. This was to be the 
beginning of his writing career. His early writings were clearly 
addressed to the students and he saw himself as nothing more 
than their guide and teacher, not only in the classroom but in life 
and society as well. But after the first year he started writing 
short humorous articles that could be called a genre midway 
between a story and an essay. He started venturing into new 
areas in prose writing. Not trained in a strict discipline in 
humanities his writings were often free from strict structures 
and had the advantages of free expressions of creativity. 

Shortly after the completion of his tenure of Vice 
Chancellorship he was sent by the Government of India to the 
Democratic Republic of Liberia as an Advisor of Technical 
Education, in 1977. This stint gave him enough material to write 
a travelogue that set a new trend in Odia literature. Within a short 
while it gained recognition perhaps much more than his earlier 
writings as it had parts of personal experience blended with 
commentaries on human civilization, political and historical 
events. In a short while all the three universities included it as 
part of their syllabus. 

In 1981, he was offered the prestigious post of a Member, 
UPSC. In Delhi he had a close brush with powers that be, living 
for the first time so close to the powers that be, and taking part 
in the process of making the future bureaucrats of the country. 
This gave him a new phase of experiences and many short 
stories of this phase have enriched his work. Meanwhile he kept 
writing short fiction using events and characters from his 
checkered career. 


After completing his tenure in Delhi he returned to his village 
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Mundraguda in Kalahandi. There he focused on short fiction and 
after a while started writing his magnum opus, his 
autobiographical novel Gaan ra Daaka (Call of the Village). His 
wife Uma Devi died in 1993, and with her was gone his close 
associate in his creative career as well, for it is she, a graduate 
of English literature and a student of BHU, who acted as his 
secretary all through his literary life, making many drafts and 
editions of his manuscripts with her immaculate long hand 
writing. Unfortunately she died before the last book was 
published and that was practically the end of the author’s writing 
career. 

Shortly before his death in 2001, a commemorative book on 
his 85" Birthday was published carrying a number of articles by 
his students, colleagues and several eminent literary figures of 
Odisha. The articles prove his stature and image among his 
students and colleagues who saw him above all as a larger than 
life teacher and philosopher, By this time he had received a few 
literary awards, the most important of them being the State 
Sahitya Akademi award and the Sarala Award. 

Apart from the elite literary circle, he is remembered and 
revered most by his ex-students and the youth in many 
educational institutions where his writings are prescribed. His 
vast fan-world keep showering on him accolades in different 
fields even today, in various different ways. In the M.L.T., 
Rourkela, the former Regional Engineering College where Prof. 
Behera was the founder Principal for ten long years, his statue, 
installed by his former students and colleagues, adorns the main 
entrance hall; and the college auditorium is named after him. 
Sambalpur University has its main library named after him and 
the Odisha Association of Engineers, with a Chair in his name, 
organise annual commemorative lectures. Here is a unique 
littérateur who lives on in the hearts of his readers the vast 
majority of whom are the youth of the land. Prof. Behera never 
believed literature to be cherished by society merely for its 
entertainment value, nor to be owned by a small intellectual 
community. He always held that literature should have the 
ingrained merit to be read and enjoyed by every section of 
society; and it must also have a higher purpose: that of being a 
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commentator and guide of society. And his works bear testimony 
to his belief. 

Right from his student life, he never ceased to step into new 
roles in his professional life, taking a fresh turn in his career 
every few years. Before accepting the administrative-cum- 
educationist role of a Vice Chancellor, he had just accomplished 
the mission of establishing the first Regional Engineering College 
of the state in Rourkela as its first Principal. True to his nature 
he was once again taking a new turn in his career, taking a 
plunge into a field entirely new to him. His readers were from 
every walk of life — young students to intellectuals, common 
housewives who loved his family tales and humour to simple 
village folk who saw reflections of themselves in his characters, 
for they were drawn from every walk of life. 
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Bhubaneswar Behera’s short stories gained popularity for their 
highly readable style and witticism. They always have an 
undercurrent of a deeper philosophy of life and its universal 
sadness. The protagonist invariably is a sensitive common man 
unable to come to terms with an unjust social system and his 
inadequacy in protecting the helpless poor living in the fringes of 
society. The author’s concern for the downtrodden and 
oppressed is part of his early involvement with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideology and call to the Indian youth to build up a 
model society. In all his writings there is an endeavor to uncover 
the concealed gems of the age-old Indian civilization shrouded 
under the materialism and shrewdness of modern times. 

Among other experiences of his life the phases that left an 
indelible impact on him were his days as an engineer during the 
construction of the Hirakud Dam. Later he gave up the field life 
of a professional engineer to join teaching and he accepted 
teaching to be the main vocation of his life, often using the term 
“teacher” (Shikshak) as his identity. However it was the mature 
years as the Vice Chancellor of Sambalpur University that gave 
him the opportunity to take up his pen and tap on his talents as 
a creative writer. This phase also gave him a certain type of 
leisure along with an exposure to the intellectual life of Odisha. 
Finally his stint at Delhi as Member, Union Public Service 
Commission, acquainted him with life in a metropolis and close 
to the powers that be in the capital city of the country. While 
going through his fictional world, it becomes obvious that the 
plots are artful reflections of his real-life experiences. The 
characters, wherever defined, are realistic and nowhere larger 
than life. Many of the protagonists including the one in his 
autobiographical novel are thinly veiled depictions of his own 
self. 
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Efforts are made in this chapter to study some of the well 
known stories that would serve to evaluate the genius in Prof. 
Behera and give the reader a glimpse of his distinction as a writer 
of fiction. The stories chosen here are remarkable for themes 
that are universal yet captivating, for characters that the reader 
can identify with, and pathos that is indelibly mixed with wit and 
irony. Though many of his writings defy any strict 
categorization, he has published four volumes of short stories 
that fit in to the said genre in the strict sense of the term. 


Katha O Latha (Tales and Fables. Grantha Mandir: 1978, 
97 p.): 


A compilation of ten stories, this is Bhubaneswar Behera’s first 
anthology of short fiction published by the well established 
Grantha Mandir publishers in 1978. Though new to the field of 
writing, Prof. Behera had no difficulty in getting offers from the 
best publishers of the state and most of his books went into 
several editions within short periods of their publication. Before 
being compiled into an anthology all the stories had been 
published in the most renowned journals and had drawn wide 
attention and applause among the Odia readers. The first story 
“Nache Benua Nache” (Monkey Dance) was published in a 
special issue of the premier literary magazine of the time, 
“Jhankar”, which was established by the legendary statesman 
and littérateur of Odisha, Dr Harekrushna Mahatab. Due to its 
unusual treatment of a theme with multiple dimensions and a 
captivating style that blended deftly pathos with witticism the 
story was instantaneously recognized by common readers and 
critics alike as a milestone and modern classic of Odia literature. 

It may be mentioned here that two stories of this collection, 
“Nache Benua Nache” and “E Koli Nia” (Hey, Take Berries) are 
among the earliest stories in Odia, and perhaps among the very 
first in Indian Bhasha literatures to take up the issue of the 
people dispossessed due to mega irrigation and other such 
development-projects in the country. Both the stories at different 
periods of time have been included in the sch 


ool and college text 
books in Odisha. 
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“Nache Benua Nache” (Monkey Dance) is the story of an old 
monkey charmer who earns a living by going from door to door 
with his trained monkey who is made to perform funny antics 
before small groups of children: a common scene in all parts of 
rural and urban India till a few decades back. Beginning with a 
series of nostalgic ruminations that are spurred by some 
innocuous incidents in the narrator’s domestic life, the story 
unfolds in unexpected directions leading to a moving end. The 
poor monkey charmer living a life no better than a beggar, turns 
out to be someone the author knew in his youth. Watching the 
pitiable life of the old man from the cozy comfort of his family, 
sitting on the front veranda of a senior government official’s 
bungalow, the narrator realizes that life has not been kind to the 
poor man the same way as it has been to him. The reader is 
made to sit up in surprise at the response of the old man when 
he is called a beggar by the narrator, who never expected him 
to have any more self-respect than one. But it is the narrator’s 
turn to feel ashamed of himself and guilty on behalf of the cruel 
social system when he learns that the old man had spent his 
youth working at the Hirakud Dam, the first irrigation project of 
independent India where the author-narrator himself was a 
proud engineer. The unjust social system however never 
recognized the dedication and sacrifice of low-level workers like 
Sombaru, whose toil and hard work alone could make such 
achievements possible for the country. The end becomes all the 
more poignant when the old man starts reminiscing his days 
during the construction of the dam. The scenes flash back before 
the narrator’s mind when once, after unexpected heavy rains the 
river Mahanadi had got flash-floods and the newly constructed 
part of the dam was on the verge of getting washed away. The 
Engineer-in-charge — the present narrator — ventured to take the 
responsibility of putting stop-logs to obstruct the flow of the 
flood waters. It was this charmer then — Sombaru by name — 
who dared the strong waves of the flooded river without fearing 
for his own life and led a team of workers to place crates full 
of stones at the right place. The final blow of irony comes when 
Sombaru refers to the Engineer-in-charge as a living god who 
could empathize with poor labourers like him: “He was my god! 
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If he would have been there today 1 wouldn’t have been 
suffering so much for a livelihood. Perhaps he is no more”. This 
is when the narrator, the failed god of this honest and genuine 
man excitedly calls him out by his name, “Sombaru!”. The poor 
man believes the god like engineer to be dead by now, or else he 
would certainly have done something for honest labourers like 
him who were made to believe that the dam was built for the 
benefit of all the countrymen. In the words of the author, “The 
old man was startled. His wet eyes burned for a moment. As if 
somebody had struck a match-stick to light an extinguished 
candle.” The last scene takes a tragic dimension when the old 
man refuses to recognize the narrator, shaking his head as though 
trying to erase the impressions that his mind holds on to. The 
narrator in his turn sits on as if glued to his seat, crushed under 
the experience but trying to accept his own role in the drama not 
as the deity worshipped by Sombaru but a mere idol made of 
clay. 

Moments like the above come under different situations and 
descriptions in various stories, showing the author’s deep 
commitment to human values and concepts of social justice. 
Meetings between persons are also often described when they go 
through certain steps and checkpoints in order to reduce 
uncertainty about each other, but when the expectations are not 
met the uncertainty creates a distance again and they fall back 
as ‘an extinguished candle, a match stick’ after the fire is gone. 

“E Koli Nia” is another such story about the exploited and 
dispossessed of the mega project of Independent India, the 
Hirakud Dam. This story also portrays Prof. Behera’s love for 
Indian culture and its rural life. The protagonist of this story, a 
poor old village woman working as a hawker of berries, is a 
picture of the ideal Indian womanhood. Like many of the 
author’s women characters she is compassionate, loving and 
friendly, and never selfishly possessive about love or material 
possessions. With a vivid description of her looks ~ half clad in 
rags, with her front teeth missing ~ the author goes on to make 
her a caricature of a human being, making her a laughing stock 
among children as well as adults of the neighboring areas. But 
slowly she emerges as a tragic character whose family had been 
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lured away from a quiet life in a village to the construction site 
of the dam in the hope of better days. Finally she was left with 
nothing at the end. Being poor and illiterate, however, she does 
not know whom to blame except her fate and the cruel god of 
death, Yama, who took away her husband and son in an accident 
at the construction site. Himself being one amongst the builders 
of the dam, the author could identify both with the people of the 
surrounding area where he had been brought up, and with the 
educated elite of the country who could make the country’s 
future plans but missed out the sensitive areas concerning its 
poor people’s lives. 

Interestingly, all the stories in this collection are first person 
narratives that give the undeniable impression of being 
autobiographical in tone and essence. Except for the two stories 
mentioned, all the rest are predominantly of a lighter vein, some 
of them hardly touching the serious sides of life. Two of them 
have his famous ‘Mishra Babu’ as the central character, and 
three others have another of his recurring characters who is 
accepted by many readers as the author’s alter ego: Budhhadev 
Babu. (In fact an NGO in Prof. Behera’s home district Kalahandi, 
established in the commemoration of his memory, has named its 
building after this character as ‘Budhhadev Bhavan’). Most of 
these stories also have another recurring character as the 
author’s wife — unanimously accepted as the actual delineation 
of the author’s wife Uma Devi. In three of the stories in this 
collection this female character who is hardly ever given a name 
and addressed as ‘Mini ma’ (Mini’s mother), the traditional way 
of addressing a woman after her eldest child’s name, actually 
outshines the author-narrator in the story. 


Phar Phar Ude (The Flapping Saree-end. Grantha Mandir: 
1980, 121 p.): 


A collection of ten stories, his second book of short fiction 
established the author in the foremost line of writers in the 
language and the same year he was awarded with the prestigious 
State Sahitya Akademi award for his very first published book, 
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Suna Parikshya. Among all the stories of the book the most 
outstanding are “Phar Phar Ude”, “Mo Mrutyura Eka Kahani”, 
“Pedi Bhara Tampha” and “Kalia Pakhare Budhia Baurira Guhari”, 
each with a theme and backdrop very different from the author’s 
earlier stories. 

The first story “Phar Phar Ude Panat Kani” (How Sweetly 
Flutters the Sari-pat/w) is also the first line of a popular folk song 
of western Odisha. The song is meant to describe a village lasse 
whose gait with her fluttering sari palfav enamours the onlooker. 
It may also be mentioned here that the outer-skirt or kani of a 
sari bears a special significance in all parts of Indian culture and 
apart from its sensual suggestions, is also meant to be a symbol 
for a soothing touch, at times signifying the protective cover of 
a mother. The folk song with the refrain of a fluttering sari was 
also a subtle jibe at the contemporary fashion which made young 
girls flaunt their body. Here for the first time the author takes 
for his theme the lighter side of village life with its simple joys 
and aspirations, though his penchant for depicting the injustice 
and exploitation meted out to the rural poor is captured 
beautifully in a string of simple incidents. The story is about a 
young couple of daily wage labourers living in a remote village 
of Kalahandi, unable to afford the simple joys of life such as 
buying a new sari for the wife or travelling by bus to the nearest 
town to enjoy its scant urban pleasures like eating to one’s fill 
in a small restaurant. Even after much planning and cautious 
bargaining, Tulu, the protagonist gets cheated of his carefully 
saved money by the wily shopkeeper in the town and on his 
return journey cannot resist giving in to his urge for a drink of 
country liquor. Though the plot does not depict any tragic 
incident as such the reader cannot but be moved by the subtle 
pathos of the story. The comic prose style and vivid portrayal of 
simple incidents seen through the eyes of the naive rural 
character Tulu make the all too familiar tale of a poor man’s 
daydreams strangely poignant. 

“Mo Mrutyura Eka Kahani” (A Story of My Death) is the only 
story of its kind, perhaps never tried again by the author that 
was applauded by the young and veteran readers alike. It is an 
imagined after-death experience that the narrator describes in an 
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uproariously humorous way, all the while hinting at the stark 
somber facts of life that every human being would like to avoid 
facing. 

“Pedi Bhara Tampha” (The Cobra in a Basket) is another 
unique story of its kind, inspired by the author’s experiences 
during interviews taken at the Union Public Service Commission, 
of candidates for the civil services of the country. Of the bunch 
of striking stories written on his experiences during his Delhi 
stay, this is perhaps the only one that involves a well educated, 
ambitious and daring young woman. In the pretext of depicting 
this confident and fearless young woman he has succeeded in 
showing a glimpse of the bright future of the Indian girl child 
way back in 1980 when young women coming out to join 
challenging careers was still not very common. And the story 
very aptly is named “The Cobra in a Basket”, here the Cobra 
certainly signifying the free will and power that is subjugated by 
a simple basket of the snake-charmer, the cruel society. This 
story may also claim to bear nuances of feminism which was to 
be overtly expressed by Indian creative writers much later. 

The story describes in detail the responses of two candidates 
appearing before the interview board for the selection to the post 
of Indian Civil Services. Sharma, the well informed and well 
groomed young man seems to be from the run-of-the mill kind 
and the Board is not particularly impressed by his performance. 
Then comes the young firebrand Miss Sood, who surprises, 
even ends up provoking the Board Members with each of her 
responses. To the question, “Why would you like to join the 
Police Service giving up your present post of a Lecturer in a 
college?” her reply is, “I don’t want a life confined within the 
walls of domesticity. | love to work — I want speed -— speed 
regulated, but under the open sky... Whatever works can be done 
by men, I want to do them all...” And when the old fashioned 
Chairman of the Board asks her, “So you'd like to say that boys 
should learn all the domestic work? Rear up kids like women?”, 
Miss Sood’s response is. “Of course sir! I would also like to 
marry some day, and 1 wouldn’t like to return from a day’s hard 
work in the Police Service to find my husband relaxing on a 
sofa, expecting me to untie his shoe-lace and rush to the kitchen 
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to serve him...”. The Chairman’s eyes seemed to flare up for a 
moment, but he just looks at his colleagues to carry on. Miss 
Sood answers all the questions correctly and confidently, but at 
every step she makes it clear that she does not believe in the 
lofty Indian traditions and surely would make efforts all her life 
to bring about change in society: 

“Looking at the face of each of the experts she said with 
obvious sarcasm in her voice, “Sir, we were never great, never 
good. All that is a great fraud. Our national character has always 
been of a double standard. We say something and do something 
else. We don’t listen to others. We don’t want to go seeking the 
truth. Whatever we assume to be the truth, we force it on 
others. We have always had a blinkered view of the world. — we 
avert our eyes from whatever we don’t want to see ...” 

When asked by an expert about the concept of Gandhiji’s 
Ram Raj, Miss Sood’s reply comes as unhesitating as before: 
“Ram Raj Sir? You’d actually like to consider that an Ideal State? 
...”” And she goes on to add, “There cannot be co-existence 
between truth and falsehood. Truth cannot have adulteration...” 

It is no wonder that Miss Sood is not considered a suitable 
candidate for the Police Service and the experts decide that she 
needs to mature her views continuing in a teaching job. It gives 
Prof. Behera the credit for being much ahead of his time in 
voicing the rights and ambitions of women in determining their 
own future, and visualizing the emerging women-power in the 
country. 

Radha is another of the author’s rare woman-—centered stories 
and is one more with Delhi as its backdrop, though this time the 
protagonist is a young woman from the working class. 
Interestingly, in contrast to most of the stories with the backdrop 
of middle class Odisha, women characters depicted in his stories 
with Delhi or the working-class backdrop are strong individuals 
taking their own decisions and living life on their own terms. 
This way the author may be seen as one of those rare visionaries 
who could sympathize with the plights of women in the tradition 
bound patriarchal society of which he himself was a product. 

“Kalia Pakhare Budhia Baurira Guhari” (The Pleadings of 
Budhia the Bauri before the Dark Lord Jagannath), however, is 
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the first of a series of another kind of stories that has a 
substratum of spiritual quest beneath the simple narration, though 
the style, true to the writer’s nature, is seldom devoid of a 
certain kind of playfulness. Here the author uses several age old 
popular legends of Odisha involving the most revered deity of 
the land, Lord Jagannath. The latter, addressed fondly as ‘Kalia’ 
(The Dark One) by the devotees, is believed to listen to and even 
personally come to relieve his devotees of their distress when 
called and prayed to whole heartedly; and Bauri is known to be 
a low caste from which many ardent devotees are said to have 
earned the Lord’s blessings by the virtue of their faith. However, 
the myths of the land have been used by many talented writers 
and poets to suit their own imagination and style of writing, 
often giving innovative twists to the well known tales. 

“Biswase Milai Hari” (You Can Get the Lord only with Faith) 
is another story in this collection that could be said to belong to 
the same category dealing with spirituality as its base, but in this 
story instead of myths and legends the author uses experiences 
of his own childhood and those from a pilgrimage to the 
Himalayas as the framework. One can have a glimpse here of the 
author’s penchant for travelogue writing which must have made 
him write an epoch making full-fledged travelogue a few years 
later. 

“Brudhha Shibirara Prathama Baithak” (The First Meeting of 
the Old Men’s Club) is again the first of a series of Prof. Behera’s 
stories based on ageing middle class men after their retirement 
from a life-long occupation of a salaried, time-bound job. The 
sudden lack of any definite work-schedule in hand is a common 
problem with a huge section of such a category of educated men 
who fail to get reconciled to a placid way of life in their old age. 
Written in first person, this light satire weaves a story around a 
group of retired professionals eager to seek some engagement by 
starting a club, yet unable to get over the hangover of their 
obsessions with their social status related to the previous jobs 
they held. 

Even “Chithi Milichhi” (A Letter Found) could be termed as 
a story of this category which deals with a lot of looking back 
and ruminating over a spent life after reaching one’s old age. 
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These stories also have a great deal of appeal due to their sharp 
observations of society at its various levels of corruption and 
decadence. In spite of the humour and satire these stories have 
an undercurrent of pathos that deals with the emotional issues 
concerning loss of identity in old age. The unfailing humor often 
bordering on caustic satire and yet blending with a certain kind 
of stoicism, are factors that contribute greatly to the popularity 
of these stories. 

The interesting chain of events in each of the stories narrated 
with a detached philosophical view of life and a set of high moral 
values upheld by the protagonists are again reasons why this 
book has appealed to readers through these past decades. 


Ansari Chacha (Grantha Mandir: 1985, 104 p.): 


Written shortly after the author’s retirement from the Union 
Public Service Commission in Delhi, many of the stories of this 
period bear the author’s experiences during his stay in the 
metropolis and his close brush with the powers that govern the 
country. Named after the story with the same title, this is a book 
of eleven short stories with themes ranging’ from the reward less 
life of an old freedom fighter Ansari Chacha in Delhi to that of 
Duka Kandh, a poor tribal living in the remotest parts of 
Kalahandi, Odisha. 

Narrated by Jayadev babu, a fictitious character-narrator in 
many of the author’s stories, Ansari Chacha is a moving 
depiction of the life of an anonymous freedom fighter leading an 
impoverished life in the fringes of the modern city of Delhi. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries who used their involvement 
in the country’s freedom struggle to have a bargain of good 
return in the form of political power and money. this humble and 
honest man accepted an ordinary life of anonymity without a 
regular source of income or the support of an able-bodied son 
who became a martyr for his country at the prime of life. Yet 
he never sought any compensation for his sacrifices. not even in 
the form of asking for a freedom fighter’s pension, thinking it 
to be nothing less than dishonesty and hence beneath his dignity. 
Yet he never gives in to feelings of defeat or frustration even 
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while living an ailing life with his wife in a makeshift hut. Given 
a chance, both he and his wife shower help and hospitality to 
neighbours and strangers whenever they can, even seizing the 
opportunity for companionship and ruminations of a golden past. 
The author, however, makes the depiction lively and readable by 
portraying Ansari Chacha as a garrulous old man often giving in 
to flights of fantasy and self aggrandizement in a strangely 
guileless, effable manner. In the course of narration we get to 
see glimpses of Delhi life in many of its hues, through several 
minor characters who help to build up the story. 

The story is a moving tale of the country’s umpteen unsung 
heroes, and it may not be without a reason that the author 
chooses his characters from the minority community. Rahman, 
the protagonist’s son, died in Meerut trying to stop a communal 
riot. And his mother says about her husband, “When our son 
was dying as a martyr, his father was in jail, unaware of his 
fate.” Yet we see neither self pity nor any grievance against 
anyone in both their attitudes to life. Instead the old man makes 
the best of his chance meetings with people like Jaydev to boast 
and exaggerate about his acquaintance with great men of the 
past like Jawaharlal Nehru and others of his stature. The 
narration also beautifully brings to the reader’s view a segment 
from the country’s past with pertinent comments on the 
historical events, highlighting in the process the fabric of Indian 
society of a bygone era. 

“Sisumanaka Birudhhare” (Against Infants) is one of the 
author’s many stories woven around small, innocuous events 
drawn from the typical middle class domestic life in Odisha. 
These stories, sprinkled over all the four short story collections 
of the author, have a stock of simple characters drawn, in all 
probability, from the author’s own personal life. In spite of the 
simple plots set in the pleasant ambience of a laid-back family 
life, the events startle and tickle the reader every now and then, 
giving him the pleasure of light reading at its best. What makes 
the stories extraordinary is the choice of events with the flow of 
witticisms in their description. Very often one or more of the 
author’s familiar stock characters, like Mishra babu, Mini ma 
and others, move in and out of the stories with ease. All of them 
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also remarkably highlight the author’s vision of the ideal life 
based on simplicity and lack of pretentions, along with high 
moral values. 

Among the very few stories that is sure to be etched in the 
history of Odia literature forever is “Gangadattara Pratyabartana” 
(The Return of Gangadatta), a modern retelling of the famous 
story from Panchatantra, “Manduka O Krushna Sarpa Katha” 
(The Tale of the Frog and the Black Serpent). The original story 
in Sanskrit is a tale about a King frog Gangadatta who invites a 
black serpent to his kingdom of a well to settle scores with his 
enemies in the clan. But the serpent, after his initial days of 
abiding by the rules laid down for him, lives according to his 
own whims and choices, finally eating up Gangadatta’s favourite 
son and making the helpless king run out of the well to save his 
own life. This modern version of the tale is an extraordinary 
saga of petty, ambitious characters from today’s political world, 
with many twists and turns of events involving intrigues, 
treachery and sad realizations. Finally the end is brought with an 
astoundingly moving twist when the King-frog returns to his 
well only to find that there is an electric pump fixed on it and 
just when he was on the verge of giving his life up in utter 
dejection, he hears his Queen-frog calling out to him from nearby 
in the dark night. With a series of nuanced events, each replete 
with layered meanings, this story is undoubtedly one of the 
author’s best. 

The rest of the stories, except for one with the familiar figure 
Mishra babu as the protagonist, are based on the rural life of 
Kalahandi and its simple but varied rural life. “Duka Kandha” and 
“Krushnachuda Thakurani” (The Krishnachuda Goddess) are 
both moving tales woven around the lives of some tribal 
characters of the region. It would be pertinent to mention here 
that Bhubaneswar Behera was greatly influenced by the eminent 
Odia writer Gopinath Mohanty and in stories like these one can 
distinctly decipher the senior writer’s impact on the author in the 
choice of characters as well as the structures of their plots. 

The lone story on Mishra Babu in this collection,”Kali Jugara 
Samapti O Mishra Babu” (The End of Kaliyuga and Mishra 
Babu), however, is not as light-hearted as those in the previous 
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anthologies. Through a dialogue between Mishra Babu and the 
narrator, Jaydev attempts at deciphering the twittering of certain 
birds on his terrace, giving vent to his feelings of disgust and 
frustration at the general decadence of contemporary society. 
But even with such an unusual and eventless plot the author 
manages to bring in a lot of humour and entertainment by his 
unique use of language and observations. 

This anthology can be said to be one with the most varied 
themes and characters the author has ever taken up.. It also gives 
the reader a feel of the wide variety of people and places our 
country is made of, not limiting the book to only life observed 
inside Odisha. 


Kaha Mantribara.(Tell Us O Minister!, Grantha 
Mandir: 1991, 94 p.): 


This is the authors’ fourth collection of short stories with ten 
stories of varied themes and backgrounds. Written during the 
last phase of the author’s writing career, it marks the peak of his 
achievement in the creative field of fiction writing and establishes 
him firmly among the best in the Odia literary history. 

Out of the ten stories in the collection nearly all had been well 
noticed when they were first published in various literary 
magazines and by that time both the sensitive readers and critics 
of Odia literature had accepted him as a serious voice in Odia 
fiction. Unlike his previous anthologies, here, all except one story 
are with a rural backdrop and each is rich with the authors’ 
master strokes of wit and satire. 

“Eka Jibanta Bhutara Kahani” (A Story about a Living Ghost) 
and “Ama Gaanre Mishra Babu” (Mishra Babu in our Village) can 
be brought under the category of humorous stories depicting the 
anecdotes of various mis-adventures of the author-narrator’s 
personal friend Mishra Babu, whose comic portrayal keeps 
swinging between descriptions of mere foolishness to sharp 
commentaries on society. It is interesting to note that this 
character is the protagonist of about half a dozen of the author’s 
stories included in different collections and is one amongst his 
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most popular creations, never mentioned by a proper name and 
only called by the surname ‘Mishra’ and an appendage ‘Babu’, 
an appendage that could be used for a sizable population of 
Odisha. 

“Akhi-dhara” (Conjunctivitis) is yet another hilarious story in 
first person narration where much of the humour is at the 
expense of the author-narrator. Here the protagonist is shown to 
be infected with a particular type of conjunctivitis that affects 
his vision in a strange way, making him see objects all around 
in a distorted way, enlarged to monstrous proportions. In Medical 
parlance this condition is called ‘Alice in Wonderland Syndrome’ 
where a person suffers a disorienting neurological condition and 
there is size distortion in perception. In this story the author 
makes fun of his village, the people around him, and even the 
condition of his old age which makes one suffer from a whole 
lot of emotional problems owing to rigidity in attitude. Like most 
of his stories however, here the satire is so subtle that one can 
barely feel its sharp edge. In the pretext of the narrator- 
protagonist’s contacting conjunctivitis of a certain type that 
affects the vision in a strange way by blowing up the sizes of 
everything out of proportion, the author seizes the opportunity to 
comment on a wide range of maladies prevalent in our society. 

“Bardhakya Sambandhare” (About Old-age) and three more 
stories also are soft satires aimed at the society in general but 
much of the wit and humour created at the expense of the 
author-narrator. It may be mentioned here that highlighting the 
helplessness and loss of identity during old age is the single most 
recurring theme among the author’s short fiction and even some 
of his essays. Yet none of these stories exhibit any bitterness or 
grievance against society as such, rather they seem to be 
emphasizing the need’for a dignified and stoical acceptance of 
this stage of life. 

Among the few well-structured stories based on the author’s 
experiences during his stay in Delhi, “Dimpy Prati” (For Dimpy) 
is the only story included in this collection. The plot and 
characters cleverly unfold some little known aspects of social 
life in post-Partition India. The vast migrations of people from 
both sides of the border created unforeseen misery and tumults 
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in the lives of people from all strata of the society. The loss of 
lives, property and identities continued to haunt people for a long 
time and Prof. Behera was a witness to the ensuing decadence 
and corruption among people living close to the center of power. 
In the pretext of taking a pet dog for a walk, the author-narrator 
weaves a beautiful story around a few characters he meets on 
the way. Beginning with a simple conversation between two 
acquaintances the plot takes the reader through a series of events 
that reads almost like a thriller, while retaining the sobriety of a 
moving saga of two families uprooted and devastated during the 
Partition. 

Among the few stories of rural life, “Bilei” is the lone one in 
this collection with a tragic theme and undertone of deep social 
commitment. The protagonist, Bilei, begins her life as a carefree 
happy girl, though poor and illiterate, but goes through untold 
upheavals and sufferings due to the injustice meted out to her by 
the cruel society and her circumstances. The story portrays the 
social fabric of the particular region and class of people in Odisha 
where the customs and traditions are quite different from the 
upper class mainstream Society. Bilei goes through three 
marriages one after the other — with each she undergoes trauma 
and injustice inflicted by both the patriarchal society and the 
exploitation of the land owning class. But as the plot unfolds, it 
is made evident that in spite of her sufferings a woman enjoys 
a certain degree of freedom of choice and hence instances of 
courage like Bilei’s are possible only here. Unlike widows of the 
upper class, Bilei even during her widowhood, does not suffer 
any stigma, or any qualms about bringing up her child from a 
previous marriage in her in-law’s house. Here is a woman who 
refuses to compromise with injustice and exploitation in the face 
of all kinds of adversity. At the end we see Bilei alone and 
dejected, with a rumour that she might be the murderer of Tulu, 
her third husband. The interesting fact for an educated reader of 
mainstream Indian society would be to find that a widow with 
a child has no difficulty here in finding a husband for herself, 
and is even expected to take along her child to her new home. 
It is another matter that human nature exists everywhere with its 
flaws and Bilei’s husband does not treat his step-son well. Finally 
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she avenges her child’s maltreatment and obvious murder before 
she can find any peace. The interesting part is that in her society 
she is expected to take a husband again, though dejected and 
broken hearted, she is in no mental frame for it now. This is a 
remarkable story concerning a different set of social life and 
norms about a section of people who live very close to the 
mainstream society and yet hardly taken notice of. 

The sheer gamut of Bhubaneswar Behera’s short stories sets 
him apart from other Odia writers. His depictions of human 
predicament are carried with a few broad strokes of a master 
artist who has no patience for minute details or literary 
embellishments for its own sake. Nevertheless his fiction, while 


remaining highly readable, remain etched in the reader’s mind for 
ever. 
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Essays or short articles which were written as editorials of the 
university magazine were the first writings of Bhubaneswar 
Behera and they drew the attention of the entire reading public 
of Odisha, also taking the status of the magazine to the level of 
a literary journal almost overnight. 

Prof. Behera has two collections of feature articles to his 
credit: Suna Parikshya (Listen, O Parikshya) and Sahabasthana 
(Co-existence). 


Suna Parikshya. ( Listen O Parikshya, Cuttack: Cuttack 
Students Store, 1976. 170 p.): 


A collection of 32 essays and short articles, this is the author’s 
first published book. Except one essay entitled “Manisha 
Sambandhare Eka Prabandha” (An Essay about Man), all the 
essays were published as editorials in “Saptarshi”, the University 
magazine founded by Bhubaneswar Behera when he was the 
Vice Chancellor at Sambalpur. In the foreword of the book the 
author has stated that all the articles were meant for the youth 
of India whom he addressed as ‘“Parikshya’, the famous 
mythological character of Shrimad Bhagavata. In fact the very 
title of the book is taken from the oft-quoted beginning lines of 
the Bhagabata Purana, the most popular epic in Odia written by 
Jagannath Das in the 16 Century. It alludes to the well-known 
central character of the epic, King Parikshit, who insulted a 
meditating sage out of arrogance and impatience, qualities which 
are often derived from power and youth. According to the story, 
once Parikshit, tired and thirsty while roaming in the forest, 
entered a hermitage, but getting no response to his repeated 
greetings from sage Samika who was in deep meditation, the 
king lost his patience and put a dead snake around the sage’s 
neck like a garland. When Samika’s son Sringin came to know 
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of this he became infuriated and cursed the king that he would 
die of snake bite on the seventh day of the incident. 

The Bhagavata Purana is a long discourse given to the 
doomed king by the great sage Shuka who assured Parikshit of 
salvation if the latter would listen to the week-long narration of 
Lord Krishna’s glorious deeds. 

The author, with his long teaching experience and close 
association with young students, had great empathy for them 
and was well acquainted with problems typical to youth. 
Through his editorial pieces he tried to strike a chord of mutual 
trust and understanding with the young people of his time who 
were showing all symptoms of a lost generation, stressed due to 
various socio-cultural pressures and drifting away from the age- 
old Indian traditions. 

The unique factor about all the essays is that they do not 
adhere to any clear structure and cannot be put into a defined 
literary genre. Most of them are in first person narrative, often 
swinging between essay and fiction. An undercurrent of deep 
deliberation based on Upanishadic philosophy and sharp humour 
bordering on satire is a hallmark of all these articles. 

Anecdotes and stories from Indian mythology are freely used 
by Prof. Behera who also makes ample use of popular sayings 
and folklore as metaphors. “Natara Gobardhan™( The Chief of All 
the Mischiefs), “Tini Tundare” (‘Three people together can make 
a goat look like a dog) and “Chali Najani™( ‘A Clumsy Walker 
Blames the Road’) are articles that use many such popular Odia 
sayings and folk tales to give shape to serious philosophical 
observations concerning human nature. Interestingly, there are 
pieces like “Fashion” where Western folklore is also freely retold 
and even reshaped to suit the author’s purpose. In spite of the 
edge of satire, the pervasive tone of all the articles is of optimism 
and compassion for the youth who seem to be in need of a 
sympathetic, understanding guide. 

There are also frequent references in many of these essays to 
Odia literature and writers of the earlier generations. In his 
choice of themes and persistently humorous style we can see an 


unmistakable influence of Fakir Mohan Senapati, the father of 
modern Odia fiction. 
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These essays are testimony to the author’s uncanny capacity 
to observe common happenings around him and relate them to 
a larger perspective of universal human nature. These very first 
articles of author, written when he was almost past middle age, 
placed him among the top ranking Odia writers. This book also 
got him the prestigious Odisha Sahitya Akademi Award in 1980, 
a rare honour for a first book. 


Sahabasthana. (Co-existence, Grantha Mandir, 1979. 
100 p.): 


The author’s second collection of essays, Sahabasthana (Co- 
existence) is the fourth among his published books. Here we see 
a marked change in style and treatment, though the themes 
remain similar to the earlier ones. A few of these were written 
as editorials of the same monthly magazine “Saptarshi”, but most 
of the seventeen essays were published as separate articles in 
established literary journals. 

“Sunil” is based on the untimely death of a University student - 
who was very dear to Prof. Behera. Always bubbling with life, 
Sunil often proved to be troublesome for his teachers. But at the 
same time he was a talented a young man with many parts and 
was immensely popular among the students. It is only after his 
death that the author realizes Sunil’s leadership qualities and 
genuine humility before his teachers. 

With this feature article the author’s writings seem to have 
taken a new turn. From now on he seldom adopts the voice of 
a teacher-counselor. In fact some of these articles may be said 
to be cluser to the genre of fiction and autobiography than essay. 

Essays like “Manisha Dui”, “Daiba Daudi”, “Eka O Aneka”, 
“Ghu-Shu Sapakhyare” are extraordinary pieces of deep 
philosophical thoughts but written in a highly readable, humorous 
style. They make ample use of mythology and foiklore like the 
earlier ones, but here the articles are longer and their structure 
is tighter. At the same time these prose pieces can be taken as 
sensitive commentaries on the contemporary socio-political ° 
scenario of the country, interspersed with nostalgic ruminations 
about a vanished era. However, the remarkable quality of all the 
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essays is that, in spite of the veiled satire and undercurrent of 
cynicism, they never fail to instill a sense of hope and confidence 
in the reader at the end. 

In the above two collections of essays, Prof. Behera has 
discussed in his own inimitable style almost all the significant 
problems of human life and at times sought a solution from the 
path prescribed by the great Indian sages and scriptures. The 
themes often echo many contemporary writers’ views and ideas 
on the Indian counter-culture where values and norms of 
behavior differ substantially from those of mainstream Indian 
culture. As mentioned earlier, he evolved his own style within a 
short period, using idiomatic Odia language sweetened with 
humour. He takes his reader along in his line of argument in a 
conversational, persuasive style, portraying scenes and 
characters the reader can identify with — finally winning over the 
latter’s confidence in order to offer his sugar-coated pill of 
wisdom. 

By the time this book was published, Prof. Behera had moved 
to Delhi as a Member of the Union Public Service Commission 
and a few of these articles seem to be based on experiences 
drawn from this new situation in his life. “Sahabasthana” is the 
lone article that is different from the rest, looking somewhat like 
a fusion of the genres of essay, fiction and autobiography. It also 
clearly shows the author entering a new phase of his creative life 
where many more such pieces were to follow. 

It is worthwhile mentioning here that after this brief span of 
essay writing which lasted for barely six to seven years, Prof. 
Behera never took up this genre again. He had already started 
writing short fiction and his trendsetting travelogue was also 
written around the same time. This may be said to be the most 
prolific phase in the author’s creative life. It is likely that the 
second book of essays was actually written earlier, but for some 
reasons was published almost simultaneously with his first book 
of short stories and the travelogue. With just these two books of 


essays the author succeeded in creating a unique sub-genre in 
modern Odia literature. 
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Travelogue 


Though Bhubaneswar Behera would be called a well-travelled 
man for his times, with his experience of having gone to America 
for his higher studies before the country got independence, it 
was only in the later part of his life that he chose to write a 
travelogue, and that too was based on his two-month long visit 
to West Africa. But with this single travelogue he gave Odia 
travelogue writing a new direction with his inimitable style and 
uniquely innovative structure. 


Paschima Africa re Odia Dhenki (The Odia Foot-pounder 
in West Africa, Cuttack: Cuttack Students? Store): 


The title of this book, like many of the author’s other writings, 
has been taken from a popular Odia saying: ‘dhenki swargaku 
gale bi dhana kute’, which literally means that the wooden foot- 
pounder would de-husk paddy even when taken to heaven. The 
author adds the appendage ‘Odia’ before the word dhenki, 
underlining his own identity as an Odia. By a foot-pounder here 
he alludes to his own profession of a teacher. 

In the very first sentence of the travelogue the author tries to 
explain the significance of such a title: “It is said that a ‘dhenki’ 
de-husks paddy even when in heaven. Those who have visited 
heaven may be able to vouch for the truth of this statement. 
Since I have never been to heaven, 1 cannot comment on this 
now.” 

Next he goes on to say, “Eager to find fault with teachers 
some critics say that these teachers start lecturing before people 
wherever they go, paying little heed to the time or temperament 
of their listeners. In the eyes of these critics therefore every 
teacher is a dhenki. Though I can’t say for certain what a real 
dhenki would do in heaven, I can say without any hesitation that 
a dhenki would pound husk even when in Africa.” 
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In the following paragraph he makes some snide comments 
on University teachers of his times. Just as the dhenkis of Odisha 
have little to do in the times of frequent floods and cyclones and 
have to keep themselves engaged in useless pounding of mere 
husk resulting in nothing but a lot of noise, so are the University 
teachers who just spend their time talking and arguing amongst 
themselves over petty issues like caste and affiliations, says the 
author. 

Just after his retirement from Government service Prof. 
Behera received an invitation from the Ministry of Steel and 
Mines of the Government of India — the minister of the 
department was the famous Odia politician and industrialist Biju 
Patnaik then — with an offer to go to the United States of Liberia 
of Africa to counsel their government on professional educational 
courses. 

The most remarkable feature of this narrative is its 
unconventional structure which does not take a linear course of 
informative description in the manner of most conventional 
travelogues. Instead, it moves to and fro in time, weaving 
disperse experiences from the author’s life with the present 
situations he goes through, and along with it are woven many 
historical and cultural facts concerning India and Africa. The 
narrative is also replete with allusions to various anecdotes and 
characters from popular legends and folklore, brought into the 
text with dexterous ingenuity and witticisms. While writing about 
his preparations for the journey, we are suddenly taken through 
his memory lanes to get glimpses of his childhood and 
classrooms at school. Even to describe his encounter with Egypt 
and the Sahara desert, he opts to use stories and anecdotes he 
had heard in childhood about them. Similarly Delhi with its 
political and cultural ambience is presented in the most ingenious 
way through several interesting incidents. .While describing his 
experiences in the fast moving Boeing Jet he presents before the 
reader scenes inside and outside the plane, and then suddenly 
takes off to a scene where the author as a young boy is travelling 
by bullock cart through dense forests on his way to his school 
at the District headquarters, Bhawanipatna. 

Interestingly the author does not miss out any event met 
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during his tour, be they small or big, dull or dramatic. Even as 
innocuous an event like his efforts to replace a missing button 
on his shirt and trying to put a thread through the needle is made 
to look like a hilarious situation, with allusions to the Biblical 
story of a camel entering the gates of heaven through the eye of 
a needle. 

As the reader comes to the end of the book he is bound to 
feel that along with the travelogue he has also gone through a 
miniature autobiography of the author. And the best part of the 
book, like most of his other writings, is its remarkably racy and 
witty style that makes it difficult to be kept down even for a 
moment after one begins to read it. 
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Novel 


Gaan ra Daka ( Call of the Village. Grantha Mandir, 1993): 


Bhubaneswar Behera’s autobiographical novel Gaan ra Daka 
(Call of the Village) is a unique blend of both the genres, the 
novel and autobiography, and according to many.critics it is also 
his best creation. It was written in 1991 and was translated into 
English as Call of the Village by Binoy Kumar Behera in 2010. 

The beginning part of the novel reads more like fiction, and 
in fact the very first chapter may be called pure fiction, as the 
backdrop and events certainly depend more on the author’s 
imagination than on particular facts of his life. But as the story 
unfolds it shows clear and distinct features of a particular 
individual’s life: that of the author. All the major characters in the 
book have fictitious names and very little actual detail about the 
personal life of the author has been provided. In fact the portrayal 
of his parents’ family is entirely fictitious and no details about his 
actual parents or siblings have been given. Similarly, though he 
narrates Some crucial events of his family life and the reader 
does get sketchy portrayals of his wife mentioned with an altered 
name, there is hardly any mention of his children or close family 
members. 

Call of the Village portrays the joys and sorrows of life in 
an Indian village spanning over half a century either side of the 
country’s independence. The story unfolds in this small village 
where the protagonist, Buddhadev has returned to after taking 
retirement from a government job, in the twilight years of his 
life, some forty years after he left the middle school to enter 
High School in the nearest town. 

Seeing the distress and suffering of people even after so 
many years of Independence, Buddhadev tries to find peace 
within, as the ideals he cherished all his life seem to be 


crumblin 
down all around him. 
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The story depicts contemporary social and political history 
from the perspective of the protagonist who has been a freedom 
fighter and a committed nationalist. The Quit India movement 
experienced as a student at Patna in Bihar, the voyage to the US 
in the company of American soldiers returning home from the 
Second World War fronts, his return to see a fragmented India 
getting independence and leading up to merger of the Princely 
States like his own Kalahandi with the Indian Union, momentous 
occasions in India’s history like Nehru’s Independence address 
and Gandhi’s assassination are major events seen through the 
eyes of the protagonist as he lived those moments. 

After the country’s independence the author involved himself 
in the process of nation building all his life, but a growing 
disquiet haunts him as practical realities in free India get 
distanced from the aspirations that the freedom struggle had 
generated. As the story proceeds through recounting of the 
author’s life and major events, we get to see glimpses of the 
socio-political history of the entire nation unfolding before our 
eyes. Though the narration takes a linear course, true to his style 
the author moves back and forth in time to relate certain events 
to the country’s remote past and cultural heritage. The 
assortment of incidents personally experienced by him is 
recounted faithfully, and even though at times the author 
occasionally takes recourse to his imagination to make the 
narration lively, he keeps the major course of events practically 
unaltered. 

To emphasize the context, the author gives at the beginning 
of the book a quote from the lyrics of Sudarshan Fakir: 


“Take away my wealth and Fame 
Take away from me even my youth 
But give back to me that paper boat 

The monsoon showers of my childhood !” 


The novel begins at a dramatic moment when Buddhadev, 
after returning to his village and while trying to settle down in 
his ancestral home, suddenly meets his childhood friend 
Kalakanta. He is taken aback by the harsh life meted out to this 
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poor man, a daily wage labourer now, who was once a dear 
friend of the author and no less bright as a student. He is 
overwhelmed by the effusive welcome he receives from 
Kalakanta who in his present drunken state can hardly offer any 
common ground for friendship. In the descriptions that follow 
the author recounts many such incidents of nostalgia and irony. 
He also gets growingly bitter over the fact that the vast majority 
of the country’s population do not seem to have benefited in any 
way from the nation’s so-called progress. He is even appalled to 
observe a certain decadence that has crept into the living and 
value system of the people living in the village. 

The following chapters go through different phases of the 
author’s life described with moving details of life surrounding 
him. His school life at Bhawanipatna and then his college days 
at Ravenshaw College, Cuttack make very racy reading. The 
long chapter covering his days at the engineering college, Patna, 
is one of the most interesting chapters in the book, depicting 
events of the Quit India Movement in great detail and his own 
participation in it as a student leader. He also meets an Odia 
Magistrate there, Mr. Nayak, who saved him from imminent 
arrest during the movement and whose daughter, then a student 
at Banaras Hindu University, was to become his wife later. 

Each chapter depicts a fresh period of the author’s life that 
is full of new turns and surprises. Fourth chapter begins with 
the author going back to his home state Kalahandi, believing that 
he might be expected to serve under the Maharaja for the rest 
of his life. He was not even sure if he was in the good book of 
the Maharaja when he was summoned to the King’s palace, but 
to his great surprise and relief the King offered him a scholarship 
for higher studies. He was even assured with the words: “To 
differentiate between good and evil, 1 want officers like you, 
those who are selfless and think more about the welfare of the 
people than their own selfish interests. 

The chapter describing the author’s stay in America is 
extremely racy and informative. At every step the author sees the 
vast difference in the two cultures though he is seldom 
judgmental and strives to find strong points in both the cultures. 
We find that practically a handful of Indians were to be seen in 
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most of the cities in America and it was not easy to find a few 
Indian friends and acquaintances in an alien land. And yet the 
protagonist shows extraordinary strength of mind in not only 
proving to be a meritorious student, but showing a keen interest 
in the happenings of the country of his stay. 

The latter half of the book becomes less of fiction and more 
of an autobiography, though a somewhat impersonal one. For 
example, the whole of the eighth chapter is dedicated to 
descriptions of many facets of India after Independence. We are 
given a wholesome assessment of the political atmosphere of the 
country before and after Independence, and the situation leading 
to the merger of the Princely States. Significantly it also bears 
testimony of the author’s first-hand experience regarding the 
merging, when he describes in detail the political situation in his 
home state of Kalahand;i. 

Some powerful and poignant descriptions of the terrible 
tragedy of Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination are one of the high 
points of the book. The author’s honest confession that even he 
had become a critic of the Mahatma towards the end, adds to 
the poignancy of his narration. The best part of this portion of 
the book is that we get a very personal, subjective view of this 
historical event in which the author participated. 

The last chapters of the book are about the author’s 
professional life. After his stint as an engineer in the building of 
the historical Hirakud Dam, he decided to give up a career of 
field work as engineer and chose the life of a teacher which was 
in fact his life-long ambition. His hard work and talent, along 
with blessings from the almighty gave him the extraordinary 
opportunity to be the Founder-head of three major educational 
institutions of Odisha: The University College of Engineering, 
Burla; Regional Engineering College, Rourkela; and Sambalpur 
University. 

The !ast phase of his life as Vice Chancellor brought a 
dramatic turn to his career where he emerged as a creative 
writer within a short span of time. During each new stint in his 
professional life he had the courage and vision to try his hand at 
new areas of activity and knowledge, and invariably he 
succeeded in all his ventures. No wonder all those who came 
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in contact with him during the various stages of his professional! 
life ended up in becoming his friends and admirers. 

The last phase of his career saw him as a member of the 
Union Public Service Commission in Delhi. By this time the 
author had trained himself to confront life first and foremost as 
a creative writer. Therefore he lost no opportunity to mould and 
recreate every bit of experience that life offered into a creative 
piece of writing. 

The real strength of this book, apart from its racy style and 
saga of events, is the way the protagonist emerges: a talented, 
dynamic person of extraordinary courage, honesty and vision. 
Another fact to be noted is that he has acknowledged the 
constant support and contribution of his wife to every aspect of 
his life. Ironically his wife Uma Devi did not Jive to see the 
publication of this book which she had painstakingly drafted and 
edited. 

A recipient of Sarala Award, the most prestigious literary 
award of those times, Gaan ra Daka is undoubtedly a milestone 
in Odia autobiographical writing. 
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Conclusion: Contribution to Literature 


Fakir Mohan Senapati, the father of modern Odia fiction can be 
said to be a major source of inspiration for Prof. Behera. It 
might be his example that inspired Prof. Behera to take up his 
pen at the late age of fifty-five. The other modern Odia writer 
who must have been his ideal was Gopinath Mohanty who did 
not hesitate to take up hitherto unexplored areas and languages 
of Odisha in his writings. 

His autobiography tells us of his childhood when he came in 
close contact with some teachers who were knowledgeable and 
idealistic at heart. It is from these teachers that the author got 
two major inspirations — a love for literature and good books; 
and love for Gandhiji’s ideology. Some of the major influences 
of his childhood were readings from the great Indian epics like 
the Bhagavata, Ramayana and Mahabharata. Also tales and 
legends including persona! anecdotes that he heard from his 
grandfather and relatives during leisure hours left a deep impact 
on his mind and came to be expressed in his writings later in life. 
Some of these anecdotes are described in stories like “Biswase 
Milai Hari”, where an incident from the personal experience of 
his grandfather’s pilgrimage to Badrinath is described with 
moving details. Such descriptions are not merely interesting tales, 
they also show our cultural heritage that has been handed down 
by umpteen generations living in this land. A menacing Royal 
Bengal Tiger that appeared in the middle of the road blocking the 
narrow mountain path of the pilgrims is seen as Lord Jagannath 
himself by the pilgrim and addressed as such. Incidents such as 
these give us a glimpse of the innate faith of simple people of 
this land. 

Among other things that record remarkable aspects of our 
culture and heritage are details of clothes, food, culinary 
practices, rituals and festivals, folklore and legends and even 
flora and fauna of the land. 
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Artists and writers, who enrich a civilization, contribute in 
many different ways to their culture. Some of them give 
expression to innumerable aspects of life in broad sweeping 
strokes of their pen, unlike some others who may take up narrow 
areas of life and explore them minutely in exquisite details. 
Bhubaneswar Behera belonged to the first category. It is 
undoubtedly this category of creative artists who appeal to the 
common readers holding before their eyes: a vivid reflection of 
their land and people. Our great epies and stories like 
Panchatantra belong to this category of literature which lives on 
for ever, becoming part of the people’s personal life and everyday 
experience. Many great writers also contribute in a similar 
manner to the cultural heritage of the land, through their unique 
individual creations as well as their capacity to uphold before the 
readers a model of their own lives and dreams, with the help of 
metaphors and allegories. Bhubaneswar Behera will live in his 
reader’s heart as one such writer who not merely appeals to the 
individual in him but gives an identity and purpose to his 
collective life as well. 
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Appendix I 
The Monkey Dance 
Bhubaneswar Behera 


Whenever there is a fire in the distant hills and the blaze takes 
the form of a giant golden necklace, one remembers the fable of 
the monkeys in a marriage procession with all its illumination. 
And with it some unforgettable memories of childhood. 

School life of those days. Nobody could even conceive of 
study without the cane. Father’s plea to the teacher was 
therefore to beat up the son as he willed but to make a man of 
him somehow. How could the conscientious teacher of the times 
turn away from such a request? In making humans of us 
monkeys, he would break oleander branches on our back. All 
that was needed was an excuse. Someone sniggering at another 
in the class, making faces at others, another nibbling on a piece 
of tamarind or rapping his knuckle on the shaven head of the 
boy across, yet another furtively tugging the pigtail of the fellow 
in front. That was all that was needed! Despite it all, the sight 
of a cucumber or two hanging invitingly in somebody's garden, 
or a guava or mango swaying coquettishly in the breeze was still 
too much of a temptation to resist. Jumping the fence into the 
garden was inevitable. When this happened, some teachers would 
try to take the skin off our backs saying, “stealing is a great sin.” 
That we deserved to be punished for this was easily understood. 
But as students of the fifth or sixth class it was difficult to 
comprehend why we needed to worry about existence and ask, 
*”0 Self ! Come out of your stupor, look within and see how 
the stream of Life rushes silently towards the ‘sea of Death.” And 
rather than play kabaddi, steal-the-bride or football, brood over 
“How swiftly with that tide, flow away life’s seeds of joy.” One 
was supposed to memorise the lines without adequately 
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understanding them, but when one was beaten up for not 
regurgitating the lines correctly, the body burned in resentment 
for being punished without fault. But there was nothing that one 
could do. There was some respite if, like many others, one could 
go back home. But Father would be there to bring one back to 
school right away. Mother didn’t have any right to object — 
apparently she wasn’t supposed worry her head about such 
matters — so going home only meant that the thrashing would be 
doubled. We therefore counted days awaiting the only respite 
that the students had, the summer holidays. It was when this 
loved summer vacation neared that the luminous procession of 
the monkeys’ wedding would begin to glow in the hills. 

Seeing the shimmer of the lighting, 1 had a very great desire 
to witness this marriage once. Tiny little monkeys these, and yet 
how far flung was the radiance that they created. Astonishing! 
The all-knowing boys of the senior class got annoyed when we 
called the monkeys little. They spoke of Hanuman, Angad, 
Sugriva and the simian beauties with them. And we got to believe 
that the magnificence that we saw was because it was Prince 
Angad who was getting married. 

But why Prince Angad married each time the summer holidays 
neared, and why each night the marriage procession kept moving 
from hill to hill and sometimes actually leapt back to the earlier 
one was something we did not quite understand. But the bright 
know-alls had an explanation for that too. Some of the torch 
bearing monkeys, tired after walking great distances often hid 
themselves in the bush to escape the wrath of the commander 
and guards. And after the others had left they started for 
Kishkinda with their torches again, like the rest who had gone 
ahead of them. A complex problem thus had a simple solution. 

After hearing of giant monkeys it became a little daunting to 
venture into the night to stealthily witness the wedding. But the 
bright marriage procession brought cheer to the mind because it 
signaled the imminence of the holidays, and homecoming. 

Playing leap-monkey on the boughs of trees during the 
holidays was something we fondly remembered. Father talked of 
some sunstroke thing and forbade us from going to the mango 
grove or to the pond, but when in the afternoon he napped and 
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began to snore, we had our chance. And we also remembered 
the monkey dance! 

The little monkey swayed its hips in so many of ways when 
it danced. Clad in a frock, it clutched the tiny aluminium can to 
its-head with both paws when asked to play the daughter-in-law 
and fetch water. The tail would drag behind, much like the loose 
end of a sari. The monkey man would yell, “Monkey, your 
father-in-law has come...” Touching its small round head to the 
ground in obeisance, the little primate would remain bowed at 
the feet of one of us —~ eyes sometimes closed, sometimes 
gleaming like beads. 

For the clapping and laughing lot of us, whomsoever the 
monkey chose to bow to promptly became “monkey-father-in- 
law.” 

Sometimes the monkey man had two of them. The one 
wearing a frock was the bride and the other with cap on head 
played the groom. Placing a piece of coloured cloth on the 
bride’s head, when he told the groom “Arre monkey, go see what 
your wife looks like,” he would walk up gravely and raising the 
veil peep into her face. When the blushing bride turned her face 
away, there was laughter all around. Sometimes it would be the 
groom’s father. Umbrella under his arm and cane in hand, it 
would tip-tap its way around looking for a suitable daughter-in- 
law. When the monkey leapt across the sea to Lanka and jumping 
over the handler’s extended stick returned from across the 
waters, we knew that the show had ended. It would finally bow 
in obeisance to Mother; and we would run into the house in 
merriment and bring gram, lentil, pulses — whatever we could lay 
our hands on — and spread them before it. Lest someone wrench 
that priceless treasure out of its hands, the monkey would stuff 
them all into its mouth and with puffed cheeks staré ‘with what 
looked like a greeting smile. 

When the monkey moved from one house to another, the 
whole bunch of us village boys pursued him. The same tricks, 
and for us the same joy. 

Maybe because of these childhood memories, ! had a soft 
spot for the monkey dance even today. The other day, hearing 
‘tak-tak ghid tak-tak’ 1 came out of the house without so much 
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as realising it. The old man beating his stick on the ground held 
that one beat in a staccato monotone. The monkey was swaying 
to the beat of the ‘tak-tak’ off and on — much like the stop-start 
dance of little kids. Next to that big six-foot-tall man the tiny 
animal looked odd, totally out of place. Perhaps it was very 
young and untrained as well, did nothing other than moving its 
hips down and up. Every now and then it stopped and looked 
around with tired eyes, then the old man would jerk the leash 
and raise his stick. Like a mechanized toy with the keyed up coil 
running out its wind, the little monkey slowly and intermittently 
moved its hips down and up, very reluctantly. 

Very boring. But before going back into the house 1 thought 
1 had seen the old man before. The face looked familiar. 1 felt 
annoyed that the old man was being encouraged to come often 
by the rice given to him each time. 

That day it was getting to be dark. I! was concentrating on 
something important when suddenly the sound of tak-tak ghid 
tak-tak started. Has he now begun his irritating doings in the 
evening too! Getting up from my chair to give the old man 
outside a piece of my mind, I stopped at the inner verandah. Not 
the old man, these fellows are creating this racket! 

My younger son Tiku, stick in hand was beating the dining 
table going tak-tak and Tuna my nephew, on the table with legs 
bent and hands slung down like ropes, hopping off and on — just 
like the old man’s monkey. 

1 stood there quietly. Every now and then, when the pace of 
the stick beat increased Tuna jumped more vigorously on the 
table top. 

Tiku ordered, “Hold your ears”. Tuna held his ears. Then the 
same tak-tak. Ears in hand, Tuna now began to turn around as 
he danced. The moment his eyes met mine, he took one leap off 
the table on to the floor and disappeared into the rear of the 
house. Yelling “Rascal, leaping to Lanka so soon”, when Tiku 
turned in pursuit of Tuna his eyes too found me. A moment of 
uncertainty, and then he too disappeared after Tuna. 

That day 1 understood that children loved monkey dance just 
as it was. For them the grace of movement or the rhythm of 
song didn’t matter. The monkey standing on its hind legs and 
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gyrating its hips was all. In that was their joy: perhaps the 
mutual affiliation of monkeyism! 

Then on whenever the old man came, I! too went out and sat 
at the verandah with my wife and the children. 

The same old dance. In the bony countenance of the monkey 
the mark of frailty was distinct. Even if small the face was run- 
down like the old man’s. There was no hint of any eagerness to 
dance. Sometimes it remained standing in that manner with bent 
legs, and scratching around its waist and looking around, stared 
at us. A kind of helplessness was all that the expression had. 
From the tender, sad eyes I somehow got the feeling as though 
he wanted to say, “O dear uncle, benevolent aunt — what 
mockery are you witnessing from there? Don’t you have any 
kindness, any compassion? You humans pride yourselves as the 
foremost being of creation, don°t you? What pleasure do you get 
by making your tail-bearing ancestors like us hop around like 
this? O cherished child-loving, monkey-loving aunt! If some 
giant tied a rope around uncle’s neck, dragged him from door to 
door and even when starving forced him to dance - and if your 
Tiku, your Mini also...” 

I turned my face away and said loudly, “Okay, okay, that’s 
enough old man. Stop the dance.” Seeing the wave of my hand 
the old man stopped his ghid tak-tak. When I looked at the 
monkey again it was still staring at me. Pitiful, that look. This 
happy, playful baby-monkey, leaping from mother’s lap to mango 
tree and mango tree to jackfruit tree has been taken away by one 
of your brethren and is being treated so cruelly. Is it just? 

Inadvertently, my hands went up to my ears and shut them. 
I could not look at the monkey any longer. I called out, “Tiku, 
run in, whatever is there bring a handful of grams, lentils and get 
me a glass of water.” 

The monkey almost snatched the grams out of Tiku’s hand 
and started stuffing them into its mouth. 

Pouring the rice into his hand-bag the old man said pleadingly. 
“Give me a little rice gruel to eat, mother, my stomach is burning 
from hunger. Had fever yesterday and couldn't go anywhere. We 
are all starving at home since yesterday.” 
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Before getting some cooked rice and dal my wife asked, “Old 
man, where do you live?” 

Old man replied, “Twenty rupees, mother.” 

In the midst of laughs that erupted, he continued, “Have a 
nephew near Bargarh, he bought it — or else where would 1 get 
so much money from? Had a good monkey before, he was 
trained. Wonder what happened, died suddenly. This one’s 
untrained.” 

Tiku, Mini shouted together, “Asking where your house is!” 

The old man let out a little smile of embarrassment and said, 
“Can’t hear too well, mother — thought you were asking about 
the monkey. My house, where else? Beneath that Hirakud dam. 
Like everyone else, 1 too have built a hut and am staying there.” 

My wife again asked in a loud voice, “Your village?” 

The old man replied correctly this time. “Village was in the 
submerged area — came under water, mother. We’ve built huts 
below the dam and live there. Where else can we go now?” 

“Why,” your son?” 

“Where’s the son, mother? There’s one but is blind since 
childhood. And the old woman has been in bed for a long time 
now. 1 go and boil the rice if I get some.” 

“Are you going around begging every day like this?” 

There was a hint of irritation in the old man’s face. In a 
slightly raised voice, he said, “Would much rather die. Will beg, 
mother? As long as there was strength and age I worked. But am 
no longer able now. Go around showing this monkey dance, | 
take whatever anyone gives. After the earlier monkey died and till 
I got this one, we lived in penury, starving at times — but I didn’t 
go to anyone’s doorstep to beg.” 

“Where were you working before?” 

The old man’s face now lit up. He said, “In the Hirakud dam, 
mother — I was the mate and coolie sardar, This earthen dam 
that you see, we’ve built it.” 

My wife looked at me. I was staring at the old man closely. 
She asked, “Who were you working with?” 

Old man replied, “You won’t know, mother, they are dead 
and long gone.” 

“What did you say, dead and gone?” 
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“Yes, mother. It was all so long back, will they still be there 
today? Yama picks and takes away the good people. Only leaves 
those like us behind to grind in this pain and misery.” And as if 
Speaking to himself he said, “If that sahib were alive, would we 
be dying of hunger and thirst like this?” 

“The person you were working with, would you recognize 
him if you saw him?” 

“Wouldn’t recognize him, mother? He was an engineer. What 
if so — he was just like us, talked our language, loved us 
immensely. | have swum the waters hand in hand with him, 
mother! The earthen dam was being built in the gorge, suddenly 
the flood waters came — had we not been there...” 

1 was not in a state to listen to all that the old man was saying 
thereafter. My mind had gone twenty-four years back into the 
past. Memories of that day drifted before the eyes like the 
screening of a film. 

The concrete dam had not started yet. Work on the earthen 
dam began from the river bed that year. The flood waters came 
on the 2nd of June. The coffer dam that had been built to divert 
the flow of water from the left of the river to the right and the 
haul road built on the river bed for carrying earth were washed 
away in just a few hours — and with them the temporary bridge 
constructed on the river bed. 

No one had ever imagined that such an early deluge would 
come so very suddenly. The monsoon had not shown up on the 
Cochin coast still and as per our Oriya almanac Mithun 
Sankranti was on the 14th of June. With the mental assurance 
that there were 7-8 days in hand we were progressing with our 
work. The inundation on the front side of the earthen dam had 
already risen to the upper level but on the rear side the waters 
were still below the lower level. 

With stone work not having begun yet, the earth on the rear 
side was lying completely in the open. We had planned to keep 
the shovel, dumper and other equipment on Hirakud island and 
work on this rear side slowly during the rainy months. Most of 
the equipment now remained on the other bank. This flood had 
made a mess of all our plans. 

The news came in the middle of the night. The flood waters 
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had started flowing upstream immediately below the dam and the 
earth on the rear side was getting eroded. My breath seemed to 
have stopped in my chest. There would be torrential rains all 
through the rainy season. The rear side of the dam was exposed 
and if the earthen support there wore away, the dam would not 
remain. And if the dam got washed away! 

The Chief Engineer had, in the manner of mocking laughed a 
warning that day. If the dam gets washed away, you too will’ 
have to be swept away in the river. By way of reply I too had 
laughed. The determination that was manifest in that laugh was 
only an expression of the unruffled confidence that a descendant 
of Dharmapada and Baimundi* had in the knowledge of his craft. 
But what if the dam actually did get washed away now? 

It was not possible to go across the river to Hirakud island 
at night. There was no sleep the whole night long; and even in 
the few moments of dozing, | saw myself in a nightmare clinging 
on to a branch and drifting downstream towards Naraj in the 
turbulent waters of the Mahanadi. 

By the time dawn broke 1 crossed the river in a boat and 
reached the dam site. What ! saw there was difficult to believe. 
The flood water flowing eastwards had changed direction near 
the dam and was now coursing westwards, lashing against the 
dam on the rear side in a huge whirlpool. It seemed the dam 
could no longer be saved. To erect a stone barrier on the lower 
side of the dam to prevent the upstream surge was the only way 
out. But the stone boulders would all be washed away! If large 
crates could be improvised with steel-mesh anu wooden-planks, 
filled with stone boulders, to be lowered into the water in a line 
to form a wall, the impact of the flow could be controlled. When 
I told this to the Chief Engineer he left the final decision to me. 
Well before evening, several such crates had been put together. 
Simultaneously with a sizeable quantity of boulders, four empty 
diesel drums had also been tied together to form a float. But like 
the question of mice belling the cat, who would carry the 
boulder-laden crates with the float and lower them at the required 
place? No one volunteered. 

Left with no option 1! entered the water and just then a well- 
built six-feet-tall worker jumped with me, commenting decisively 
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at his mates. There was no shortage of men thereafter joining us 
to swim along with the float filled with the crates. To ensure that 
the float did not drift away and its movement was monitored 
from the bank, two long ropes tied to it were handled by a group 
whose control I entrusted to this six-footer. After the crates 
were sunk at the requisite places the results doubled our 
enthusiasm. It was when the third crate was being lowered that 
one of the ropes tied to the float broke. In the midst of impending 
danger all of us cried out together, “Sombaru!” 

Re-living the fright and anxiety as ! remembered the moment, 
I inadvertently called out, “Sombaru!” 

The old man started. His gruel-like eyes lit up in an instant — 
as if someone had rekindled the extinguished wick of a candle 
with a match. It felt as though the old man, with unblinking 
incisive eyes was searching my face for something. The glow 
that had come to his eyes went out the same way, like a flame 
that had reached the wick’s end at the molten base of a burnt 
out candle. 

As though waking up from a bad dream, the old man got up. 
Mouth open, head fixed in a bow, it seemed as though he were 
trying to dig up something out of the ground with his eyes. The 
old man now suddenly looked really old, bent at the waist. 
Wonder what signal it got from him, the monkey climbed on to 
his shoulder and gripped his head with both hands. 

The old man was going back as if in a trance. He did not hear 
Tiku-Mini’s call, “Old man, watered rice!” The monkey probably 
heard. He stared at us with beady eyes, then turned its face 
away. 

The children had gone back into the house. 

With a strange anguish in my heart I remained sitting there. 
Nehruji’s speech at the inauguration of the dam was ringing in 
my ears. He said, “Built with the blood of the poor, with the 
tears of the poor, this first temple of independent India I bestow 
in the hands of our countrymen — my innumerable poor brothers 
and sisters. To their welfare, this pristine temple is dedicated 
today.” 

In the movie that was playing before my mind’s eye, as the 
emaciated spectre of the man-monkey combine slowly 
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disappeared on one side of the screen, on the other came into 
focus the picture of numerous mansions erected at Bhubaneswar 
by officers, engineers and contractors. Visible in the background 
was the luxuriant green irrigated fields belonging to the wealthy 
land-owners of the Bargarh-Barpali area. 

I sat in the front verandah of a Snowcem painted government 
bungalow — a deity in the old man’s imagination, but with hands 
and feet of clay. 


Translated by Binoy Kumar Behera from the Odia 


on M୩ 1“ 
Benua Nache”, Jhankar, 1976. pine Dace 


(Courtesy: Indian Literature: Sahitya Akademi’ Bi-monthly 


Journal, No. 287: May/June 2015, Vol., LVI No. 3) 
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Call of the village 
Chapter Nine 


‘Even as one entered home...” 


Sarbaria’s birthday. 

Had come and made his invitation the previous evening. The 
entire day’s eating and drinking at his place. Arrangements also 
for cards, chess and carom. There will be considerable fun and 
enjoyment. Friends, acquaintances, all will be there. Having had 
his bath early Buddhadeva was on his way to Sarbaria’s house 
in the morning. There was no one else at home then. When he 
had gone to America for his higher studies his wife, with his 
father’s consent had gone to complete her BA in Benaras and had 
not returned yet. Final examinations were still some two three 
months away—- would return only after she had finished her 
college exams. Buddhadeva’s father had in the meantime gone 
away to Japatna ME school as headmaster and his mother was 
with him there. Buddhadeva was therefore alone at home. Here, 
after Kalahandi’s administration was taken over it was not certain 
which all of the erstwhile employees the Orissa government 
would retain and which not, and until the time such decision was 
taken and posting orders issued, none of the former employees 
had anything worthwhile to do. Only sit away one’s time and get 
bored. And if one such opportunity came up all friends and 
associates got together and indulged in noise and hullabaloo. 
Today was such an occasion. 

Had a degree in Agricultural Sciences from Allahabad 
Agriculture University, this Sarbaria. Apparently belonged to some 
village near Lucknow. Was married while still studying and 
though roughly the same age as Buddhadeva, had two sons 
going to high school near his village. When Kalahandi’s Yuvraj 
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was studying at Patna one of the lecturers he was well 
acquainted with— a paternal uncle of this Sarbaria— had persuaded 
the prince to arrange a job for his nephew. To find out “what 
this Kalahandi of jungle and mountain looks like,” he had come 
and got so caught up in a good circle of friends and companions 
that he never ever thought of going back. Of very joyful nature, 
Sarbaria. Interspersing Oriya words in his Hindi he created and 
conversed in a peculiar kind of mixed-up khichdi language— and 
in it quite a bit of English. Mouth filled with kathha-laden betel 
spittle all the time— the loose end of his dhoti, worn kachha style 
was wrapped around and tucked at his waist in his own 
distinctive manner. And he wore chappals. The supervisor of the 
Raja’s agriculture farm and dairy farm, the same open 
mindedness when he addressed the Raja as “Jee Huzoor” and 
spoke to him also showed in his non-differentiation between 
small and big when chatting with the Raja’s attendants. And then 
every one of Kalahandi’s educated youth employees was his 
‘dost’, ‘year’— his close0.0. friend. 

Saying that if he brought his family to Kalahandi the 
education of his two sons would come to naught, he had taken 
on rent an upper storey floor in Marwaripara for his stay-~and it 
was there that his fellow employees, friends and associates were 
getting together today. 

“Arre Ramu, Hiralal ka dukan ku jaa, garam-garam singda- 
pakaudi, bara-piaji, jo kuchh bana hai le aana—-bujjhlu, understood? 
Itna”. The distance between the palms of his hands suggesting 
the quantity of the hot eatables that Ramu had to get from 
Hiralal’s shop, he made it amply clear that if the samosas were 
stale Ramu’s cranial area was in danger. “Garam-garam~baasi 
singada laaya to khopdi uda doonga, samjha?” Sure he 
understood? Batter run, they were for Sarbaria sahib, “Bolna 
Sarbaria sahib ka, jaao quick, fatafat.” 

“Bhai Nirmal, just look up that right hand drawer...there, 
that table.. cigarettes in it? Arre, paan? In that bamboo basket, 
see there... leaves inside, kattha in the run-supari, alaich, zarda 
on that platter...” And as cigarettes were extracted from the 
table drawer, the bamboo basket threw up each ingredient that 
the paan chewer would be in need of. 
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“Arre Buddhadeva, baitth jaao na...taas leke. Bray ya twenty- 
eight ho jaaye—-Durga Prasad hai-Patra hai—Nirmal...” Cards for 
them. 

And wouldn’t he himself play? 

“Arre, hum khelenge to chai kaun banayega?” Indeed. 
Sarbaria circled around. 

Time went by in the fun and merriment of all. Buddhadeva 
had sat down for a garhe of Bray. Nirmal had to be beaten. 
Apparently the son who could beat him at cards was not born 
yet. The rogue! And how special the lines of his brow, the 
choicest cards always went his way. And usually in his hand the 
Queen of Spades, Wonder how he managed it but he invariably 
handed over the Queen of Spades to whomsoever he wanted. 

Excellent lunch arrangements Sarbaria had made. He had had 
all the items prepared by his landlady whom he had himself 
requested. Marwari household, meat and fish would not be 
cooked—delicious mutton chops and fish cutlets he had brought 
from some eating place. After the over-eaten lunch they had all 
lain down on the durry and napped. If somebody’s luck helped 
him get a pillow, fine—or else he bundled round his towel-napkin 
and placed it beneath his head. 

It is now five in evening. “Arre, won’t you have lassi?” His 
mouth bubbling over with betel froth, Sarbaria was yelling 
everybody awake. 

“Arre, bring chai-who will have lassi now in this full 
stomach?” 

“Chai will be at six, with some pakoras.” 

“Will we also have dinner at your house?” 

He laughed as he replied. “Arre, even better if you eat dinner. 
Tell me, shall we ever sit together again? Once posting orders 
come someone will go to Koraput, someone to Balasore-! too 
will go back to my Uttar Pradesh.” In that full throated laughter 
however was bursting through the pain hidden in the heart. 

Apart from one or two the lot of them now lay lazing on the 
durry spread across the floor and had taken the various topics 
of their chatting the world over. Truly, was there any real 
measure of who would now go where? In this small Kalahandi 
they had been lying around like frogs in a well. “But why get lost 
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somewhere in a big lake? Don’t you think this small well where 
we know each other and have such welcoming surroundings is 
better?” someone quipped. And expressing solidarity with the 
opinion while pumping the kerosene stove with the tea kettle on 
it Sarbaria was humming, “Society, friendship, and love divinely 
bestowed upon man...” 

“Arre ae poet, are you giving us tea or not, tell us?” 
Somebody was asking. “Arre it’s done, wait on just a moment. 
Ae Nirmal, come get the glasses together...” And even as he said 
this someone was screaming out Sarbaria’s name from the road 
below. 

“Ye to Patjoshi hai-this is Patjoshi.” Leaving the stove 
Sarbaria ran to the window and called out, “Ae Patjoshi, why 
don’t you come on upstairs.” 

Patjoshi had been somewhere on some urgent work and not 
been able to join Sarbaria’s birthday party. His voice was now 
heard from below, distinct and distressed. 

“Sarbaria, tell Buddhadeva-they’ve killed Gandhiji!” 

“Kya? Gandhiji ko maar diya! Kya keh rahe ho?” Even as 
Sarbaria exclaimed, everybody had jostled towards the window. 

“He was going to the prayer meeting-a Hindu youth shot 
Gandhiji three times in his chest with his revolver,” Patjoshi said 
in a piteous voice. 

Buddhadeva, forgetting his shoes had rushed downstairs. 
That somebody could have killed Gandhiji! The living idol of 
truth and non-violence, the father of the nation, how could 
someone even have raised his hand against old Gandhiji? Along 
with Patjoshi Buddhadeva had run to his house-to listen to the 
detailed news on the Zenith radio that he had brought from 
America. 

On the way the one ever-present question on everybody’s 
lips-they killed Gandhiji? Road, lanes, house-verandahs—people 
everywhere, and that same disbelieving query! 

Drifting across from every station on the radio where the 


cheerless tunes of mournful music~Gandhiji’s most loved 
bhajans, 
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“Vaishnav jana to tene kahiye...” and 


“Raghupati Raghav raja Ram, patitapavan Sita-Ram, 
Ishwar-Allah tere naam, sabko sanmati de bhagwan.” 


The stream of tears kept flowing from Buddhadeva’s eyes. Deep 
penitence had doubled the anguish in his heart. Why, only a few 
days before he himself had been saying, “Gandhiji is becoming 
irritating day by day-it would be good if someone forcibly 
removed him from politics.” But then, did that mean he had 
wanted that somebody kill Gandhiji? When an old father in the 
house becomes obstinate and remains stubborn on a particular 
whim, the son gets irritated, becomes angry—even says that the 
old man has gone mad, but... 

However irritating Gandhiji might have been he was 
everybody’s ‘Bapu’! Unstoppable were Buddhadeava’s tears. 

Pakistan was in a financial crisis. That day Gandhiji was 
adamant that Pakistan be given fifty five crore rupees. “If money 
is given, Pakistan will purchase weapons with it and attack 
Kashmir,” Sardar Patel was arguing. But Gandhiji’s that same 
one point-that India was agreement-bound to give the money. 
Whatever it was that Pakistan did with it, India would have to 
honour its commitment. And finally saying that he would fast 
unto death if the money was not given he actually began his fast. 
Having lost house and household, belongings and property, 
daughters and sons, Hindu and Sikh refugees had fled Pakistan 
for their lives and had now crowded Delhi. For the first time 
many said openly, “Let the old man die, but giving money to 
Pakistan will not be right.” And among them was Buddhadeva as 
well. 

Gandhiji’s condition had deteriorated alarmingly during his 
fast. His life is now is danger. Will Nehru and Sardar Patel be the 
assassins of Gandhiji? They finally agreed to give the money to 
Pakistan. Gandhiji’s life was saved-—but against him there now 
burned the flames of intense anger in the hearts of many. 

But that someone would actually kill Gandhiji! Begun crying 
in uncontrollable sobs, had Buddhadeva. 

Patjoshi’s hand on his back had only made his grief more 
intense. 
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The radio was now repeating the sorrowful narration of the 
sequence to Gandhiji’s killing. `“ 

At five in the evening there is to be the prayer meeting in the 
gardens of Birla Bhawan. Gandhiji has become so immersed in 
discussion with Sardar Patel that he is not aware it is already 
past five. The Gandhiji whose programmes are never out of time 
even a minute this way or that has today forgotten the time 
because in the ministry has not appeared a grave crisis. Getting 
Patel’s signal that he will no longer remain in Nehru’s Cabinet, 
Gandhiji is absorbed in persuading him not to insist on it. Grand 
daughter Abha somehow managed to draw Gandhiji’s attention to 
his watch and Gandhiji started. Ten-twelve minutes of the prayer 
meeting schedule have already gone by, why had she not 
reminded him of the time? Expressing annoyance with his grand 
daughter he asked Patel to come again the next day and hurriedly 
got up. Knee-wide dhoti, pocket watch dangling from the waist, 
feet in a pair of chappals, a handloom chadar over his chest- 
supporting himself on the shoulders of his two grand daughters 
Gandhiji had proceeded towards the prayer meeting. People have 
already congregated at the meeting place-some are lingering 
around nearby waiting for him to come. Some others are standing 
on either side of the path from Birla Bhawan to the meeting 
place—hoping to get darshan of Gandhiji from very near. But 
instead of taking that circuitous route he is going the straight 
way. Word buzzed around that Gandhiji is coming. Some people 
broke away from where they had been standing and coming 
close to him started offering their namaskar. One person came 
up very close in front, and in the manner of touching Gandhiji’s 
feet bowed down from the waist. Saying it was already late Abha 
directed the individual to move aside. Flinging her aside with his 
arm the man took out a black revolver from his shirt. Within a 
Moment he had put in three bullets one after the other into 
Gandhiji’s frail chest. Calling out “Hae Ram” Gandhiji toppled 
over. And with it his life wind had left him. 

Beg tried to escape, the spectators 
the radio was anieiinein ର ମଲ pop 
g. And repeating, the killer was a Hindu. 
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Gandhiji’s dead body had been taken to the room in Birla 
Bhawan where he had been staying. Sitting nearby and silently 
weeping were Nehru and Patel. 

“The arrangements for the last darshan of Gandhiji. the 
programme for cremation—we will announce them in due time.” 
So saying Gandhiji’s beloved bhajans had again begun on 
Akashvani. 

Saying he would come again in the morning Patjoshi had 
gone back to his house. Wonder when Sanatan had served the 
food, it was all laying on the table the way it had been laid. And 
as if in a trance sitting beside the radio, Buddhadeva had 
remained immersed in the world of his thoughts. 

In the villages and rural communities of Kalahandi the 
educated and the uneducated, the gentlemen the ladies, the old 
men and the old women, everyone had taken Gandhiji to be an 
incarnation of God. If that belief was true, the purpose for 
which God had taken this incarnation now having been 
completed, why after all should the avatar remain in this mortal 
world; it was good that he had left—so rationalized Buddhadeva 
to himself. 

A tale of the Mahabharata era. For the destruction of evil, 
adharma and establishment of piety, dharma-and for the 
protection of the righteous, Sri Krishna had taken birth. The 
Kurukshetra war had ended but even then impiety had not been 
eliminated. In very vile form was seen his own Jadu-kul, the 
Jadu clan. With their abnormally depraved conduct manifest in 
the overwhelming craving for liquor, their abduction of wives, 
they had persisted with their callous disregard for sadhu-sants, 
the holy men. For the destruction of adharma, chakra-dhari Sri 
Krishna had ultimately even destroyed his own family. After the 
in-house clashes had led to the complete obliteration of the clan 
there only remained son Pradyumna. And after he had killed him 
with his chakra and with a despondent heart retreated into the 
forest and lain down behind some creepers, Jara Sabar had 
mistaken his lotus-feet for the ears of a deer and shot an arrow 
The wound that the assailant’s arrow then inflicted marked the 
end of that avatar. Hearing the prophecy that after Sri Krishna 
had departed Kali, Dispute would now come onto the world 
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Yudhisthir and his brothers had begun their great journey— 
mahayatra. That was the tale of Krishna avatar. And if Gandhiji 
was an avatar, and if establishment of truth and non-violence on 
Indian soil was that avatar’s objective, had such objective been 
fulfilled? He too during his lifetime had seen in-house clashes, 
Hindu-Muslim savagery. And now after him? Unable to think was 
Buddhadeva. After independence Congress will no longer remain 
a political organization, Gandhiji had said-it will be a social- 
service organization. Was that desire of his fulfilled? Who was 
in any case now listening to him, who was asking him? And like 
the advent of Kali after Sri Krishna’s death, would a new Kali 
now after Gandhiji’s death descend upon Indian soil—with its 
falsehood, deviancy and its lust for power? 

The cremation will begin at dawn, now announced 
Akashvani. Requests had come from different parts of the 
country to delay the final rituals so as to allow an opportunity 
for the last darshan of Gandhiji’s dead body. Similar requests had 
also come from abroad. But it had been Gandhiji’s own wish that 
his cremation rites be performed without delay and his ashes 
immersed in the Ganga at Prayag. Nehruji and Patel have taken 
the decision to fulfill that wish. In the morning the body will be 
kept for sometime for the last darshan and thereafter will begin 
the final journey to the crematory pyre. India’s military chiefs 
and jawans will carry Gandhiji’s dead body with full State 
honour. 

The apostle of non-violence will be carried by the torch- 
bearers of violence, an astounded Buddhadeva was thinking! 
Time’s cruel laughter? Or was this violence’s final salute to 
non-violence? The radio was now broadcasting condolatory 
messages from within the country and outside. After Jesus Christ 
Mahatma Gandhi was the greatest super-being of the human 
race, said Mountbatten. And the greatest scientist of them all, 
Einstein was saying that people of future generations would 
hardly believe that such a man actually walked the earth. 

Really, was it believable even today? A feeble man had 
a rE role: Rowers 
mouse with its front ରର oe 

issing had overcome through the 
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medium of his love-affection filled smile the immensely powerful 
British lion. 

At the time of the Sepoy revolt in India during its first war 
of independence several forces had got together for the first 
time—-Nana Saheb, Tantya Tope, Jhansi’s Rani Laxmi Bai had 
joined hands with the sepoys. Who would be Emperor if India 
became independerit? The question had arisen then. In the name 
of unity they had accepted the powerless Mughal Badshah Zafar 
as the Emperor. With the use of only a little bit of force the 
British Raj had easily crushed the struggle. Divided in the name 
of language, cast and creed, clan and tradition, India except 
during the time of Ashoka had never ever stayed as one country. 
With the magic touch of truth and non-violence that country had 
been tied with the rope of unity by this great fakir. From 
Himalaya to Kumarika, Karachi to Chattogram-forgetting their 
differences everybody had risen to become an Indian. He who 
had begun his advocate life with the ways and manners of 
British, with the dress and attire of the west had in course of 
seeing round and round the frontiers, the villages, the rural heart 
of the country, become one with his countrymen-—and lost all 
that he had had. Where had that clothing apparel gone? Gradually 
even the shirt left the body, form the head went the pugree. To 
hide embarrassment there only remained a loincloth, hand woven 
by he himself. God’s creation man could not be untouchable, and 
if the God sitting in His temple refused darshan to some of the 
human beings He had himself created, he would not go into the 
temple to see that God-so had said this saint when he had come 
to Puri’s Jagannath mandir. Saying that serving the unhappy, the 
poor and the afflicted was service to God, he tended lepers. 
People were not good or bad, only their thinking that was right 
or wrong. It was women, the incarnation of affection and 
sympathy that were more suited than men for his freedom 
struggle-so had announced this sadhu. Hindu and Mussalman 
were his two eyes. Call God Ishwar, Allah or any other name, 
God was God-this devout Vaishnav had said. Finally feiled by 
the shot of violence he had fallen asleep forever, this priest of 
truth and non-violence. 

In course of time Mohammad Ali left his side, Shaukta Ali 
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went, Iqbal did, so did Jinnah—even then he had not lost heart. 
But after the streets of Calcutta when rivers of blood started 
flowing in East Bengal following the butchery there, the old man 
had become restless and run to Noakhali. In shame and 
humiliation he had moved from house to house spreading the 
mantra of affection and good will, begging for mercy and 
forgiveness. And had been successful too. The savage carnage 
that the armed forces of the entire British Raj with all their 
efforts could not stop in western India was brought to an end 
on the eastern side by the old man alone. And after partition 
when the inhabitants of Calcutta set about taking revenge for the 
barbarities committed in Lahore, the old man undertook fast unto 
death. It was only after members of both the Hindu and Muslim 
communities had shaken hands and requested him that he had 
touched water. He had wanted to go to Bihar and later to 
Pakistan. Having seen in Delhi the sorrow and plight of refugees 
he had stayed on to apply a little balm on their festering wounds, 
but had slept on there forever-as an immortal martyr. What 
better death than that could he have had? So ruminating with a 
laden heart Buddhadeva had dozed off on his chair. 

In the morning someone was announcing in the street the 
directive of the Administrator. Those who in the memory of 
Gandhiji want to offer tilatarpan oblation are to assemble at the 
Officers’ club near the high school. After receiving news of 
Gandhiji’s cremation they will all go to the Ramsagar lake for the 
dip. 

Buddhadeva in his mind offered endless thanks to the new 
administrator. Had acted with knowledge of the people’s feelings, 
this administrative worker. 

Before it was seven in the morning Patjoshi had arrived. An 
intimate friend of Buddhadeva this Patjoshi. They were studying 
together at Ravenshaw College-both had been Science students. 
Travelling from Bhawanipatna to Cuttack and back the two 
usually went together. An incident on one occasion. Coming 
Cuttack to Bhawanipatna via Vizianagram they saw on the 
a a station an old man having difficulty 
ର clot 5 near a water tap. The button that operated 

p needed to be kept pressed for the water to keep flowing. 
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With one hand pressing the button and the other washing the 
clothes, the former would slacken after a while and the water 
would stop. “We’re pressing the button, please wash the 
clothes,” Buddhadeva had told the old man. Pleased, the aged 
gentleman had washed his clothes and thereafter wanted to know 
who they were. Their identity—inhabitants of Kalahandi and 
students of Ravenshaw College. And his introduction? “They call 
me Thakkar bapa,” the gentleman had replied. 

To so meet and come to know Gandhiji’s devout disciple and 
reputed Harijan sewak Thakkar bapa, the two had deemed 
themselves fortunate. Accompanying him to the rest house they 
had on the pretext of discussion been able to arrange a 
scholarship for a Harijan matriculate from Kalahandi, Sitaram 
Swain, to pursue higher studies. Now in Kalahandi one an 
engineer the other a geologist, the two friends were on their way 
to the club. 

Akashvani was broadcasting a running commentary on 
Gandhiji’s last journey. Through a sea of mourning humanity the 
dead carrier is advancing slowly. On the gun carriage decked 
with flowers, garlands and bouquets, the still body of Gandhiji 
lies resting in eternal sleep. Draping his dead body is the national 
tricolour. Sitting close by are bereaved Nehru, Sardar Patel. 
Gandhiji’s grand daughters and some senior leaders of the 
Congress. Pulling the hearse are the chiefs of India’s Army, 
Navy and Air force and their jawans. All the ambassadors of 
foreign countries and Mountbatten have offered floral wreaths 
and paid their last tributes. The cortege is advancing towards 
Rajghat. In course of the night lakhs of people from far and 
wide have arrived with the hope of having a final glimpse of their 
Bapu. All night they have waited on Delhi's roadsides for this last 
darshan. Very tearful that sight. Unable to come close they are 
from afar offering their pushpanjali, floral homage-—flower petals 
moistened with their tears. 

An impossible crowd at Rajghat. Lest they trample upon the 
seated ambassadors and national leaders, Delhi police alongwith 
the army is desperately trying to keep the overflowing mass of 
people under control. 

Devdas has offered the mukhagni. The flames on the ghee 
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and sandalwood are reaching out to the heavens said the radio. 

Along with the administrator walked Buddhadeva and his 
friends and others. On the way joined Bhawanipatna town’s 
residents. On the left side of the Kesinga road after Ramaswami 
mandir was this Ramsagar. Having entered into the water they 
had taken a cupped palmful of it and raised it heavenwards in 
memory of their beloved Bapu. After the nation’s ‘Pitamah’ 
Bhishma, the nation’s Bapu this Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 


2 


The Special Officer of Orissa’s Engineering Department had 
come. The Administrator had directed that Buddhadeva meet this 
officer in his office-a chaprasi had brought the notice. 

Buddhadeva was aware that for the resettlement of 
employees of the engineering departments of the erstwhile 
princely states, the Orissa government had appointed a Special 
Officer. He would go round the former princely states, prepare 
a list of such employees and taking their educational qualification 
and experience into consideration recommend to the government 
who to retain and who not to. And in respect of those who he 
suggested would be kept on, where to utilize them and for what 
work. 

Buddhadeva had arrived at the Administrator’s residential 
office in due time. The Special Officer was himself a highly 
qualified engineer—Buddhadeva had worked with him when taking 
his training in Orissa. Consequently not too much of introduction 
was necessary. The Special Officer straightaway asked what 
kind of work he wanted to do. Buddhadeva had been pleased to 
hear the question. Thankfully, he would after all have the 
opportunity of putting to use his higher education in irrigation 
and dam construction as also the specialized learning and 
experience he had. 

Said, “Construction work of the Hirakud Dam has already 
begun-l would like to work in the dam construction project.” 

Furrowing his brow the Special Officer said, “in the Hirakud 


Dam project? That is the Centra! government’s. What work do 
you want to do in Orissa. 
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Buddhadeva had answered, “The Mahanadi Valley 
Development Project belongs to the Orissa government. The 
centre is only doing the work on behalf of the Orissa 
government. Why can I not work in the dam construction?” 

The Special Officer had now become openly irritated. Said, 
“The Hirakud dam project will benefit the coastal areas, it is not 
in the interest of the people of western Orissa. Such a huge 
landmass in the Sambalpur side will be submerged forever to 
provide flood control for the coastal areas. You belong to the 
western side, will you support work which is against the interest 
of your region?” 

Buddhadeva had been dumbfounded at such logic. Said, “For 
a reservoir some land will have to be submerged, but Hirakud is 
a multi-purpose project. Much more than the extent of land 
submerged will be land that will be irrigated. Along with flood 
control there will be hydro-electricity generation, pisciculture, 
water for irrigation available over huge areas, new roads and 
highways. Industries will be built, new towns will come up and 
with new schools and colleges education will spread. This entire 
region will be irrigated, become productive, green.” 

“Stop your lecture!” Bursting out in anger the Special Officer 
roared, “You’re teaching me engineering? If you join Roads & 
Buildings | will recommend that you be the PWD Executive 
Engineer, but if you insist on working in Hirakud you can go to 
hell.” 

Such hopes Buddhadeva had had-that he would dedicate 
himself to the building of new India. But what was this 
happening! He said, “Sir, I’ve had the highest modern education 
in irrigation and dam construction, and now 1°I1 supervise laying 
of metal boulders on roads and spreading morum on them... 
inspect the repair work that contractors have done on buildings? 
Rather than an Executive Engineer in the Orissa PWD I would 
prefer being an Assistant Engineer in the Hirakud dam 
constriction.” 

The agitated Special Officer had flung his hand aside and 
. dismissed Buddhadeva from his presence. And in very low spirits 
Buddhadeva had returned home. 

When working in the Tennessee Valley Authority in America, 
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Buddhadeva had been thinking of the Mahanadi Valley 
Development Project with such pride. Three huge dams would 
come up on the river-at Hirakud, Tikarpara and Naraj. All the 
dams multi-purpose. The biggest would be Tikarpara. Near the 
Satkosia gorge the massive Mahanadi had become very 
constricted in its flow. On either side for miles and miles stood 
sky-kissing mountain ranges. The Mahanadi which prior to the 
gorge was wider than a mile has narrowed down to a mere 
fourteen hundred feet within it. And the moment it left the gorge 
the river widened to about one and a half miles. Granite walled 
gorge, about sixty feet deep. If the Mahanadi were to be dammed 
here! Wonderful this place! An ideal site for dam construction— 
unique in the entire would. As with America’s Grand Cooley and 
Boulder Dam, if a five-seven hundred feet high dam were 
erected, the water flowing down the Mahanadi during the entire 
year could be checked. Flood in the Mahanadi would be a story 
of the dream world. But completely submerged in that gigantic 
reservoir would be Boudh and Sonepur towns. Both capitals of 
princely states, the two Rajas had naturally opposed the 
construction of this dam. Consequently, on the upper reaches of 
the Mahanadi had begun this Hirakud dam. 

The location of the dam was not particularly good. It also 
could not be built very high. Would be very long, but 
construction work would be relatively easy. Even if this dam 
could not bring about complete flood control in the Mahanadi, 
the incidence of flood would nevertheless be substantially 
reduced. In the reservoir area too there was no land belonging 
to any princely state or any province. The British government of 
pre-independence India had therefore given priority to this 
construction project and accorded approval. Responsibility for 
the detailed design of the Hirakud dam construction had been 
entrusted | by the British government to the American 
Reclamation at Denver. ଲେ ¬ Ha ଳନ କନ 
who was undergoing iia Ww pire Hee 
Rouse, Bureau Chief Mr ର I pi Poa 
with the model studies Buddhed see 

. adeva had such hopes that he now 
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would get the opportunity of working in that Hirakud dam and 
get to execute the engineering knowledge that he had. But what 
did happen! What report this Special Officer would now submit, 
who knew! 

The Special Officer was a man of Sambalpur. His distress 
for the area that would be submerged was therefore natural. 
Buddhadeva had heard that the agitation against the Hirakud dam 
construction had become very intense at Sambalpur and in the 
areas that would be inundated. Some two hundred villages or 
more would come under the reservoir water forever and 
alongwith them would go over two lakh acres of land. Lakhs of 
people would be deprived of their homes. Would get 
compensation for their house and yard, land and field, true—but 
that they would lose the land they had been born to! The 
affection, the attraction that the land held—could anyone assess 
its value? Alongwith the houses and household would go the 
village mandir, the cremation ground where memories of 
ancestors lingered, the pond where as children they learnt their 
swimming, the mango-grove on the branches of which they had 
played lap-monkey. So would go the village rivulet and canal, the 
playground, jungle, hills, and the village street that on her breast 
had borne the du-du, hum and boria games of the boys and girls. 

To empathise with the people of the submerged areas and 
their anguish was not easy. They would leave their ancestral land 
and what would they get in return? Like roving nomads they 
would only go wandering around with their compensation money. 

But for the sake of progress man necessarily has to make 
such sacrifices. For the welfare of one brother the sacrifice by 
another. For assuaging the pain of one the other had to take such 
pain on himself-that has been the time-honoured dharma of 
mankind. 

Calamitous floods occur in the Mahanadi. The tandav-lila, 
death-dance of destruction gets to be seen. In the coastal areas 
the river and sea become indistinguishable. Villages, settlements 
get washed away and with them die the people who near and 
dear ones have wanted to live for. What the Creator’s purpose 
is when they get rinsed away from life so, who knows- 
sometimes the wife gets stuck somewhere and clings on even as 
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the husband is washed away. The mother manages to survive 
but the waters take away the infant child in her arms. Everybody 
in the house is lost, only one hapless individual lives on. 
Distributing chuda and rice to the flood ravaged as a volunteer 
when studying in Ravenshaw College, Buddhadeva had seen their 
misery, heard their heart-rending cries. 

Man has over the years tried to protect areas from the fury 
of floods by raising embankments or ridges on both banks of 
rivers. And to protect towns he has erected ring dams around 
them, but results have sometimes been there reverse. As a result 
of restricting the spread of flood waters to a limited area the 
level of water had risen, creating breaches in the embankments 
here and there from time to time. With sustained deposit of silt 
at the mouth of the river numerous islands have come up- 
gradually the level of water has risen, letting the flood take on 
a more destructive form with each passing day. 

To construct a dam and retain in the reservoir for sometime 
the surplus water has been the foremost principle of flood 
control-so have said great minds like Viseswaraya. Where was 
the place for such a reservoir in the coastal area? Only in the 
upper reaches of the river where it cut and flowed through hills 
was appropriate location to be had. Hirakud was such a place. 
People living in the areas that would come under the Hirakud 
reservoir would in any case not get submerged all of a sudden. 
Buddhadeva was in favour of the dam construction. 


* * * 


Jt was heard that the Chief Administrator was visiting Kalahandi. 
Very powerful this Chief Administrator, an ICS officer—had 
greater authority that even the Chief Secretary. All-in-all for the 
whole lot of Orissa’s princely states, some said. If he desired 
Kalahandi would become a separate district of Orissa. If he did 
not it could be attached to some other princely state and lose its 
very identity. If he wanted, some former SDO, Tehsildar would 
go to another district as Collector, as Sessions Judge-SP would 
DIG, DFO would be Conservator. And if the did not want... 
All former officers will assemble at the Officers’ club where 
the Chief Administrator will meet them one after the other-so 
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had come the Administrator’s directive. Along with the others 
Buddhadeva also sat in a room of the Officers’ club waiting for 
his turn at the interview. 

After two or three persons had met him individually, the rest 
waiting were informed that the Chief Administrator did not have 
the time to meet everyone separately. Direction came for them 
to assemble in the hall where he would meet the whole lot of 
them together. 

They had all gathered at the hall now. Fingers around the 
head of the pipe in his month and wearing a camel hair, almond 
coloured coat, the Chief Administrator entered from an adjacent 
room some moments later. Accompanying him were the 
Administrator, the new SP and the former Dewan. 

They bowed low and wished him. Nodding as he sat down 
the Chief Administrator gestured them to their chairs. 

“Well! So many officers! What had they been doing here? I 
don’t have the time to meet each one separately. No necessity 
too”, pipe in mouth he said. 

Then taking the pipe out he placed it on the table. Turned his 
face around and looked at the lot of them. Said, “I know what 
you had all been doing in this native state. You were looting the 
state treasury. There is not a paisa in the treasury today. You 
were committing atrocities on the people and sucking their blood. 
Cornered the plush jobs by flattering up the Raja. Got the good 
lands and property settled in your name. Those days are now 
gone. The day of judgement for all that you’ve done has now 
come upon you. III set all of you right. I will kick you such that 
you’ll remember it all your life.” So saying, he kicked one of the 
legs of the table with the boot he was wearing. 

Why this gentleman was insulting them like this without any 
reason Buddhadeva was not able to understand. At the enactment 
of this kick his body started trembling. He raised his hand and 
said, “Sir, can I ask a question?” 

Someone has interrupted him when he is speaking-—the Chief 
Administrator had begun to show his irritation. But controlling 
himself he had a good look at Buddhadeva. Said, “All right, what 
do you want to ask?” | 

Buddhadeva now stood up. Everybody’s eyes on him. Said, 
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“Sir, you know the ICS Officer who was Commissioner of 
Patna in Bihar during Gandhiji’s August agitation—who had 
ordered that needles be inserted beneath the fingernails of the 
agitators. That ICS officer is not a Chief Secretary under the 
Congress government in independent India. Why, the Congress 
government has not kicked that ICS officer for his earlier 
atrocities during British rule. Why have you called us to humiliate 
us like this?” 

Everyone is stunned. The Administrator is looking at the 
former Dewan. And the Dewan had burrowed his face down. 
The new SP was saying something to the Administrator wonder 
what, but Buddhadeva went on. 

“If you don’t want to keep us in service, don’t—we too are 
citizens of independent India. The huge country is lying before 
us, we will work and make a living for ourselves wherever we 
can. You kindly remember—whatever orders the government 
gives, a disciplined employee carries out the order. If the orders 
are good the work of the employee is also good; and if the 
orders are bad-how can you blame the employee for the 
consequences?” 

The Chief Administrator had already quietly obtained 
Buddhadeva’s references from the Administrator. Said, “I am not 
talking about educated employees like you. | was referring to 
those without any educational qualification who were sitting on 
high poets.” 

So saying he got up and with the Administrator left the club. 
It later came to be heard that the Chief Administrator had 
cancelled his public meeting scheduled for the evening and left 
Kalahandi. 

Buddhadeva again sat home waiting for his posting orders 
and listened to tales of incidents that had been Occurring in other 
princely states. 

PS ers ag 
what sort of misbehaviour th ନ ve so 
pe ee ee ministrator had shown to the 
to protest, So very rs 

’ after his death, what an end to 
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Gandhiji’s policy of non-violence! But showing up a light of 
hope was the story of Bonai. There too for some reason, natives 
with bows and arrows had come to caution the Administrator. 
But instead of crushing them with firepower the patient 
Administrator had talked with their leaders and listened to their 
objections and grievances, shaken hands with all of them and 
arranged a feast. He had witnessed their songs and dance, and 
soliciting there cooperation in administration managed the 
situation with extreme dexterity. 

It was later heard that the Raja of Sarheikela, unable to bear 
the oppression of the Orissa government, had requested the 
Centre to withdraw his state from Orissa and place it under the 
jurisdiction of the Bihar administration. If Sarheikela went to 
Bihar there would now be no approach from Orissa to Kharsuan—- 
possibly Kharsuan would also go out of Orissa. So talked people 
in the know of things. 

Meanwhile many days have gone by. Some people from 
other departments have already got their posting orders. But 
there is no sign or smell of Buddhadeva’s orders. Hearing that 
the head of the Central Hydro-electricity, Irrigation and Water- 
transport Organization Dr. Ayodhya Nath Khosla was coming to 
Sambalpur to review progress of the Hirakud Dam Project, 
Buddhadeva went to Sambalpur to meet him. Khosla’s ‘Sand-bed 
Foundation’ theory in water-science was world famous. Even if 
he were unable to get Buddhadeva posted to Hirakud it would 
still be an opportunity to meet this reputed engineer! 

Dr. Khosla met Buddhadeva. And after expressing 
satisfaction at his water-science and dam-construction related 
higher studies and his research related discussion, said that he 
wanted young engineers like Buddhadeva in his organization. But 
a permanent posting could be had only through the Union Public 
Service Commission and that would be time taking. He could 
appoint Buddhadeva now as a temporary Assistant Executive 
Engineer. He asked, “Are you ready to join at Hirakud 
immediately? 

Buddhadeva now explained his position. As an employee of 
the erstwhile native state of Kalahandi, he was now under the 
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control of the Orissa government. Consequently, his joining 
Hirakud straightaway without permission of the Orissa 
government would be improper. 

Dr. Khosla agreed, and calling his private secretary ordered 
that the Orissa government be requested for the posting of 
Buddhadeva to Hirakud. Simultaneously be issued a direction to 
the Chief Engineer that after being stationed at Hirakud 
Buddhadeva was to be given responsibility for construction of 
the main dam. 

Buddhadeva happily returned to Kalahandi. However, it took 
about two months for the orders to arrive. Finally they came. 
The Orissa government had accepted Buddhadeva’s services and 
he was deputed to the Central government to work in the Hirakud 
Dam construction project. 

Buddhadeva had earlier heard of the tortoise pace of red 
tape. The tortoise that had begun its languid movement soon 
after assimilation of the native states has, after about seven 
months been able to reach its destination today. Better later than 
never at all. That the tortoise didn’t on the way was a big event. 

- Buddhadeva proceeded to his place of work without delay. 
Chief Engineer Mr. Vashist’s orders-he would take charge of the 
main dam sub-division. 

To give the mind’s eye an idea about the dimensions and 
extent of the dam that was to be built were some posts. Right 
next to one on the inner side near a mango tree stood a thatched 
mud house bearing a signboard reading ‘Centre Line Subdivision 
Office’. Not far from there a tent. Immediately on getting the 
news Mr. Bhairav Murty had come out of the tent and with 
pleasure made over charge to Buddhadeva. Shri Murty was to go 
for higher studies to America at government expense—had been 
eagerly awaiting Buddhadeva’s arrival for the last many days. 

The new SDO Buddhadeva now met the employees working 
under him. Just one clerk-a Sikh refugee. A little distance from 
the office, four rows of longish tin-roofed, wicker-mud-walled 
constructions. Living in two-roomed tenements in one row were 
a ee 
fitters, drivers and chowkidars poe oe 

! . And packed into the other two 
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rows was an assortment of work-charged-staff-starting from 
the gardener to the mason, carpenter, helper, people handling the 
rock-blasting explosives—indeed, boatmen as well. Down with 
malaria many of them. Two miles away the Hirakud colony. The 
haat bazaar, eating places, shops and hospital were all there. A 
refugee doctor came to this Central Line once every week, his 
visit announced by the beating of a bell. Apparently, when the 
doctor entered the ailing men’s rooms the patients automatically 
opened their mouths and two tablets of Peludrin were left behind 
in each of them by doctor sahib. 

Incidentally, no other sahib had earlier gone to the sick 
people’s room to look them up. The moment Buddhadeva 
entered, these man had their mouths open in prepatartion for the 
peludrin tablets. 


“Call of the Village” (translated by Binoy Kumar Behera from the 
Odia original ‘Gaan ra Daka’), Anamika Publishers, New Delhi, 2010. 
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Born in 1916 and brought up in a small village named 
Kashibahal in the then princely state of Kalahandi 
Professor Bhubaneswar Behera was an engineer by formal 
education and a teacher by choice. In his extended family, 
recitals from the scriptures and folklore were a part of 
everyday life. Marked for their wit, humor and an easy 
flowing style, the most striking aspect of all his works is 
his genuine concern and profound compassion for the 
downtrodden and the oppressed in society. Another 
remarkable feature that would rarely fail to impress. the 
reader is his commitment to eternal human values. Recipient 
of several major awards including the Odisha Sahitya 
Akademi award and the Sarala Puraskar, Bhubaneswar 
Behera has a vast readership among the youth of Odisha. 
His travelogue, within a short time of its publication, was 
included in the postgraduate syllabus of all the three 
universities of the state, and many of his short stories are 
part of the teaching curriculum of various educational 
institutions. 


Mamata Dash is an eminent Odia writer who has authored 


twenty-six books and received many prestigious awards 
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